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ABSTRACT 

The Women's Research and Development Project of the 
Graduate School and University Center of The City University of New 
York sought to prepare women students in Ph.D. programs for careers 
as college professors. The 1-year project offered women students a 
series of structured workshops that focused on the information, 
skills, and attitudes that ensure success in academe: in interviews 
and with job search, in the classroom, in departmental relations, and 
in carrying out professional responsibilities. The project also 
examined the barriers and obstacles to women's progress through the 
academy, both as graduate students and as members of the 
faculty/administration. A semester-long seminar was followed by a 
semester of part-time teaching experiences under the mentorship of 
experienced faculty and monthly meetings of participants. This report 
describes project activities, such as formation of a project advisory 
group and recruitment and selection of students: project outcomes 
(the majority of participants rated it very useful); and project 
continuation. Appendices contain a list of advisors, summary of 
participants' backgrounds, reprints, end~of -program survey, and 
administrative materials relating to the project. Contains 17 
references. (JDD) 
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PREPARING WOMEN DOCTORAL STUDENTS 
FOR A COLLEGE TEACHING CAREER 

Building on the principal investigator's experience with training future members of the 
professoriate 1 , this Women's Research and Development project sought to prepare women 
Ph.D. students for careers as college professors. This one-year project (10/1/93 - 9/30/94), 
planned and carried out by women, offered women students at The Graduate School and 
University Center of The City University of New York a series of structured workshops that 
focused on the information, skills, and attitudes that assure success in academe: in interviews 
and with job search, in the classroom, in departmental relations, and in carrying out professional 
responsibilities. The workshop series, acclaimed by all constituencies as much needed and very 
successful, struck a particularly responsive chord among the participants who expressed their 
personal thanks to all "those [people] who brought the program into life." 

BACKGROUND: Goals and Objectives 

The project had two basic purposes: (1) to extend to women training in the ideas and 
skills doctoral students need to become productive members of the professoriate; and (2) to 
examine the barriers and obstacles to women's progress through the academy, both as graduate 

1 Heller, Barbara R. Preparing Doctoral Students for Urban College T eaching. 1991-1992 
through 1993-94 . Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE). Center for 
Advanced Study in Education (CASE), The Graduate School and University Center, The City 
University of New York (in progress.) 

Heller, Barbara R. Preparing Future Faculty (PFF): Developing R esource Materials, 
1993-94 to 1994-95. American Association of Colleges and Universities, Council of Graduate 
Schools, Pew Charitable Trusts. Center for Advanced Study in Education (CASE), The 
Graduate School and University Center, The City University of New York (in progress.) 



students and, subsequently, as members of the faculty/administration. Precedence for these 
goals came from the FIPSE-sponsored project (cited above), which became operational in 1991- 
92. 

Consisting of a semester-long seminar, followed in the second semester by part-time 
teaching experiences under the mentorship of experienced faculty and monthly meetings of 
participants, the FIPSE program worked with women and men doctoral students in the social 
sciences, humanities, and sciences, engineering, and mathematics. The content of the FIPSE 
seminar touched on theoretical and Practical issues, starting with a discussion of the history of 
the American higher education system and the current demographics of the college population. 
There was a special emphasis on colleges and universities serving urban populations, with 
several sessions devoted to the implications for teaching stemming from the diversity of today's 
students, their language varieties, and their generally low level of basic skills; also considered 
were students' high level of motivation and commitment to education. 

Some seminar sessions were devoted to the nuts and bolts of pedagogy-the first day of 
class, preparing lectures, collaborative learning and other forms of grouping for instruction, 
creating a syllabus, testing and alternate forms of assessment, and grading-as well as how to 
deal with problem students, plagiarism and cheating, and introducing ethical behavior to 
undergraduates. Attention was also paid to developing a professional c.v., interviewing and 
other job search strategies, balancing responsibilities, obtaining giants, and writing for 
publication. Seminar students also observed master teachers in the classroom and talked about 



characteristics of effective teachers, including personal teaching styles; drew up for review a 
comprehensive syllabus for an introductory course in their discipline; investigated the major 
sources of external funding available to them; and wrote a professional c.v. which was critiqued 
by staff and other experts. 

Among the important outcomes of the FIPSE project was not only a tested paradigm for 
training doctoral students at the GSUC and at other graduate institutions, but a curriculum for 
doing so, based on a better understanding of the interests of doctoral students and of what they 
know and want and need to know in order to be effective academics. For example, in addition 
to not being familiar with innovative or even basic pedagogical principles and strategies, 
graduate students typically also do not: 

- have a working knowledge of the structure of the American higher education system, 

- understand how a university is structured nor how any particular type of institution is 
organized; 

- know the progression from assistant to full professor, nor the differences between 
regular and part-time faculty or instructional and non-instructional staff; 

- have a grasp of the tenure process nor understand the distinctions between a tenure- 
and non-tenure-track position; 

- know how to prepare a professional c.v., make use of the university's placement 
services, nor understand how to plan an effective job search; 

- appreciate important differences among the disciplines that can affect interpersonal and 
departmental relations as well as university policy; and 

- understand how to balance personal and professional obligations and, importantly, how 
to accommodate teaching, research, and service responsibilities. Indeed, most doctoral 
students also do not have a good sense of what constitutes service, what forms it can 
take, or how service is weighed in promotion/tenure decisions. 
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Moreover, most of the doctoral students we encountered did not understand the nature 
and extent of the commitment they were making to graduate education; did not appreciate the 
underlining principles driving graduate education; had no knowledge of the range of their career 
options and how these may change over time; and, largely as a result of their graduate training, 
did not recognize teaching as an important and legitimate endeavor. These and other students' 
needs informed the overall direction that the present project would follow. The work of Bernice 
Resnick Sandler 2 informed its specific objectives; to provide women doctoral students with: ■ 

• the knowledge, attitudes, and skills to participate more fully and equitably in 
academic life and in their disciplines by dealing with the psychological barriers 
to success; 

• adequate preparation to recognize and respond to structural and organizational 
barriers to advancement; and 

• patterns of behavior that respond proactively to sociological obstacles to growth. 

This project also sought to develop an on-going mechanism to help assure women students equity 
at The Graduate School and University Center. 

ACTIVITIES: 1993-1994 

The major activities of this project year included the formation of a project advisory 
group, the recruitment and selection of students, and the implementation of the workshop series. 
An evaluation was also planned and carried out. 



2 Sandler, Bernice Resnick. Success and Survival Strat ppip* for Women Faculty Members. 
Association of American Colleges, 1818 R Street, NW, Washington, D.C., 20009, May 1992. 



Pro ject Advisors. Early in the year, the project director formed an advisory group 
representing the Graduate School and the CUNY colleges; the sciences, social sciences, and 
humanities disciplines; and the diversity of concerns of racial and ethnic minority women. 
Student, professional, and administrative perspectives were also included in the final composition 
of the group which included: Meg Bouvier (a Ph.D. student in Biomedical Science), Professor 
Dorothy O. Helly (History Department, Hunter College), Professor Leslie Jacobson (Department 
of Health and Nutrition Sciences; Brooklyn College), Dr. Pamela T. Reid (Associate Provost. 
The Graduate School and University Center), Dean Julia Yuen-Heung ToDutka (School of 
Education and Educational Services, Baruch College), and Professor Sue Rosenberg Zalk 
(Hunter College and The Graduate School and University Center, Ombudsperson, the GSUC, 
and Editor, Journal of Sex Roles) . (See Appendix A.) 

The advisors' responsibilities were to help determine the content of the workshop series 
and, where appropriate, to co-lead the individual sessions. They were also instrumental in 
identifying the other co-presenters-also women of d ; .stinction who would help guide the 
discussions. Most questions of format, scheduling, and administration were handled by project 
staff. The advisors met together twice in the Fall of 1993. Individual meetings and telephone 
conversations were held between advisors and the project director during the course of the year. 
In addition, several advisors attended more than one workshop meeting. 

Student Recruitment and Selection. To recruit students, we prepared an announcement 
in the form of a flyer which was mailed with the GSUC's Spring 1994 registration packet to all 
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2,093 matriculated women doctoral students, part-time and full-time, in the 32 Ph.D. programs. 
(See Appendix B.) Applications/inquiries were received from more then 60 women, all of 
whom. expressed interest in taking part in the workshop. 

Staff and advisors developed criteria for the selection of participants. These included 
giving preference to women in the sciences and to more advanced students--i.e., to those closer 
to completing their degree requirements; representing a broad array of disciplines; and, tc the 
extent ' possible, enrolling women with different life experiences, life styles, and sexual 
orientations. Consideration was also given to the reasons applicants had for wanting to attend 
the workshop so as to assure some degree of compatibility with the program's objectives. 

Twenty -one women were chosen for the workshop series from the Art History, Theatre, 

Electrical Engineering, Business, Biopsychology, and Computer Science Ph.D. programs, among 

others. (See Table 1, Appendix C, for a description of participants' backgrounds.) For the most 

part, they were Level III students ^63%), having completed all of the required coursework and 

preliminary examinations. Their median age is 37; they were born between 1970 (24 years old) 

and 1940 (54 years old.) Most (84%) attended non-CUNY schools as undergraduates, and 

almost all (approximately 75%) had already had some teaching experience. Their reasons for, 

or expectations about the workshop, varied. As one student said: 

"I would like to talk about strategies for overcoming certain biases toward age as 
well as gender; for evaluating the job market and interviewing techniques; and tips 
for selecting recommendations, building networks, and compensating for the 
absence of teaching experience." 

Another applicant wanted to learn: 
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"... to be a more effective teacher and to become more awaie of scholarly 
opportunities that are not yet evident to me [as well as] the special needs of 
females and minority students. [I would like] to meet other women whose goals 
are similar to mine." 

Still another woman explained, 

"I want to develop a little professional savvy-as sense of how to articulate, 
prioritize, and achieve my goals.... I come from a basically non-academic 
background [and] am the first in my family to work toward a doctoral degree. I 
am therefore somewhat naive with respect to being aware of what is expected of 
me, now, as a student and what to be expected of me practically and politically ' 
in the future. ... I am also the mother of a 3-year old. I feel a constant ten««« 
between my different roles and need to establish professional priorities. . . . I could 
use... practical suggestions... for directing my energies... and for improving my 
performance as a classroom teacher." 

One women wanted to: 

"have my eyes opened: Although I have been teaching part-time for three years 
now... I don't feel that I am aware of the inner politics of the academic world 
[and] male domination remains abstract to me... leaving me ill-prepared for a 
world in which we are not always judged by our merits and where other unspoken 
factors take on significance..." 

Applicants expressed interest in the female experience: 

"I am grateful that the issue of being a women in the academic world is finally 
being addressed.... It is my hope that this seminar will offer the knowledge 
support, and guidance for women to be able to move more comfortably forward 
professionally, without having to assume a different identity, or to be forced to 
put aside innovative ideas in order to conform to male expectations and 
perceptions." 

Several were concerned with a variety of other teaching-related issues, including: 

"promotion and tenure"; 
"grant getting"; 

"meeting more (women) academics"; 
"getting a teaching job"; 
"learning what I don't know"; 

"developing skills to navigate the intricate political and social framework of the 
academy"; 

"integrating college teaching and research"; 
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"balancing professional and life style concerns"; 

"getting along with male colleagues 11 ; and 

"learning strategies to encourage other women to enter my field." 

The workshop was envisioned primarily as pertaining to the particular problems women 

face as they progress in academe, including their experiences as students, as applicants for 

teaching jobs, and through their early years as members of the professoriate. The applicants 

were fairly evenly divided in their expectations, with many perceiving the seminar as an 

opportunity to explore gender-related issues in teaching and learning. An equally sigrJfican: 

number perceived the seminar as a way to hone their teaching and job search skills. One 

participant summed up the coming together of these threads: 

"I was shocked to realize how misogynistic academia is-one of the reasons I 
was attracted to it [and have struggled through three semesters as an adjunct 
teacher] was for a perceived-to-be more liberal environment.... But how can you 
cope? How can we succeed when the game seems rigged? How can we balance 
our professional activities with the realities of the market and our desired career 
goals? Help!" 

The workshop was just one small way of helping. 



implementation of the Workshop Series, With the input of the advisors, and taking 
the applicants' expectations into account, we planned a 6-session workshop series, as follows: 



Date 



April 4, 1994 



Title 

Politics of Systems - How to survive 
in and make the (academic) system work 
for you. This session explored the 
historical structure and organization of 
the professoriate and focused on 
changing and emerging patterns as well as 
on such questions as why are there so few 
women administrators and so many pseudo 
-administrators; intra-departmental relations; 



Presenter(s) 

Frances Fox Piven , 
Professor, Political 
Science Ph.D. Program, 
Graduate School and 
University Center/ 
CUNY 
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the multiplicity of factors in addition 
to gender that are used to differentiate 
women (religion, race, and culture and 
language); and obstacles to and ways to 
facilitate tenure and promotion. 



April 11, 1994 



Presentation Styles - Classroom Dynamics - 
How women have traditionally viewed 
themselves and how they affect their audience. 
This session emphasized how women 
view themselves professionally, including 
how they respond to the inner voice, their 
style of presentation and body language, 
the tentativeness syndrome, and being 
"better than the boys". Also covered 
were the "masculization" of women, collegial 
relationships, and selected incompetence as 
a strategy that impedes/facilitates people's 
progress. The in-class component, power and 
status hierarchies as student and teacher, 
were also examined. 



Sherry 1 Graves, 
Professor and Chair, 
Department of 
Educational 
Foundations and 
Counseling, 
Hunter College/ 
CUNY 

and 

Julia Yuen-Heung 
ToDutka, 

Professor and Dean, 
School of Education 
and Educational 
Services, Baruch 
College/CUNY 



April 18, 1994 



The Casting Couch - This session was 
about ethical, personal, and professional 
issues related to sexual and to gender 
harassment. It explored the ways, 
sexual and otherwise, that men make clear 
that expectations for women are different 
because of their gender. Also covered were 
issues related to sexual orientation. 



Darlene C. DeFour , 
Professor, 
Department of 
Psychology, Hunter 
College/CUNY 
and 

Sue Rosenberg Zalk , 
Professor, 
Ombudsperson, 
Graduate School and 
University Center/ 
CUNY; Editor, 
Journal of Sex Roles 



April 25, 1994 



Balancing Responsibilities — What are the 
regulations and legal limitations that affect 



Na ncy Romer , 
Professor, 
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the kinds of social choices women make? 
This session focused on the legal (Federal, 
State, and institutional) issues influencing 
the employment and mobility of women 
in academe and related professions and 
included alternate models of social/professional 
paths — what women are doing today about 
having families, for example, in contrast 
to prior patterns and activities. The session 
also provided opportunity for participants 
to discuss their probable social choices in 
light of how they analyze the situation and 
set and view their personal agenda. 



Department of 
Psychology, 
Brooklyn College/ 
CUNY 

and 

Pamela T. Reid , 
Associate Provost, 
The Graduate School 
and University 
Center/CUNY 



May 2, 1994 



Academic Scholarship: The Curriculum — As 
a professor, how do you handle your discipline 
with regard to gender, race, etc. This 
session focused on the curriculum, 
including research undertakings and 
professional writing, and other scholarship 
issues as these are impacted by gender 
and sex. Covered the substantive side 
of scholarship: who does scholarship- 
when, and why— in participants' own 
research/teaching fields. 



Marina Heung , 
Professor, English 
Department, Baruch 
College/CUNY 
and 

Dorothy O.Hellv , 
Professor, 

History Department, 
Hunter College/ 
CUNY 



May 9, 1994 Mentorships: Women Helping Women - This 

session was about being a good mentor 
and mentee. It was designed to concentrate 
on issues relating to finding good mentors 
and to developing into good mentors of 
other women. Here, the purpose is not 
only on how to be a good mentor and 
teacher, but how to make use of and 
expand existing formal and informal 
networks for women; the domino principle; 
sister systems; and where do we go from 
here? What have we gotten out of the 
program that would be useful to others? 



Terry Ann Krulwich , 
Professor and 
Executive Officer, 
Ph.D. Program in 
Biomedical Sciences, 
Graduate School and 
University Center/ 
CUNY 

and 

Felicia Bonaparte , 
Professor, 
Ph.D. Program in 
English, Graduate 
School and 
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University Center/ 
CUNY 



The meetings were scheduled for 6 successive Mondays, from 4:00-6:00 p.m., and were held 
in a large seminar room at The Graduate School and University Center. In order to have more 
time to finish a previous discussion, to make announcements about upcoming events, and to 
pass out and talk about the handouts (see below), we added 15 minutes to the starting time of 
each meeting. Participants were also encouraged to stay after 6:00 p.m. to continue a 
conversation and/or ask questions of the presenter(s) and/or the other advisors in attendance. 
Many individual connections were forged because of such serendipi^us occurrences as the 
reuniting of the mentor and her old student (from the student's undergraduate days); the 
borrowing and lending of books and other resource material; and so on. 

Attendance rates were high, 89 percent overall, ranging from the presence of 95 percent 
of the participants (20) at session #6 (Mentorship: Women Helping Women ) to 86 percent (18) 
at sessions # 3, 4, and 5 (The Casting Couch , Balancing Responsibilities , and Academic 
Scholarship ). From what we could ascertain, attendance patterns did not so much reflect 
participants' interests as people's individual schedules and other commitments. On a session-by- 
session basis, 48 percent of the participants (10 women) attended all six meetings, 38 percent 
(8) came to five sessions, and 3 or 14 percent were in attendance at four sessions. 

Materials, notably articles from current newspapers and reprints from professional 
journals and other publications, were distributed at the workshop sessions. Appendix D contains 
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copies of all of these handouts. Note that the doctoral students liked the materials and 
appreciated having them. These handouts on sexual harrassment. were singled as excellent. 

OUTCOMES 

In this section, we will present data describing the impact of the program on participants, 
based on their opinions and reactions. We will also summarize how the project was continued 
during 1 993-94 year and into the subsequent (current) academic year-itself prima fac ie 
evidence o. its success in identifying and meeting the needs of women doctoral students. 

Session Feedback . At the conclusion of each meeting, participants were asked to 
complete a "one-minute evaluation" (see Appendix E) that asked them what about the day's 
presentation was most useful and what they would change to make it more useful. Their 
recommendations were seriously considered, and to the extent possible, the suggestions were 
incorporated into the structure or content of future meetings. Following is a session-by-session 
synopsis of the comments made by participants. 

Session #1 participants particularly liked the practical information dealing with the 
politics of systems and the hiring/tenure process, institutional organization and functions, tips 
on starting a new position, getting and keeping an academic job, getting ahead in the academy, 
and the specifics they received on teaching possibilities and tenure. They also enjoyed "hearing 
from so many other women who are facing the same sort of problems" as they are. In terms 
of additions to the session and changes, participants wanted more discussion of the academic 
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power structure, how to communicate with men, and institutional politics. 



Session #2 , presentation styles and classroom dynamics, was rated highly by the 
participants because of all of the practical information and teaching tips. The group liked the 
"specific ideas and strategies for developing a comprehensive teaching model for women," and 
the precise suggestions for interacting with students. The participants suggested that more time 
be allotted for discussion, particularly discussion about teaching techniques for women that may 
be different from those for men. 

Session # 3 , "Casting Coach", dealt with ethical, and personal and professional issues 
related to sexual and gender harassment. The women who took part liked the concrete 
information about and definition of sexual harassment and the openness of the discussion. The 
handouts were singled out as particularly helpful, as was the discussion of how to deal with 
sexual harassment and with the harasser. The participants suggested that there needs to be more 
done with respect to "how to reach out to other women to combat the problem" and how to get 
"this information disseminated". 

Session #4 was on "Balancing Responsibilities." It got good reviews. Participants 
appreciated the chance to "learn about different people's experiences", and to talk "about 
juggling/balancing different professional and personal responsibilities", and "strategies for 
extending professional networks". There were no suggestions for changing this session, although 
some respondents regretted that the discussion did not get into "personal stuff. 11 
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Session j 5 was about "Academic Scholarship: The Curriculum" and was devoted to a 
discussion of how to handle one's discipline with regard to gender, race, etc. Participants 
specifically liked the presenters' suggestions for incorporating "gender, race, class and ethnicity 
into the syllabus," and they also liked the idea of "how to introduce a non-traditional course to 
a class", and how to "bring students actively into the learning process." They felt that this 
session was "great, great, great. Good honest discussion." 

Session # 6 on "Mentorship: Women Helping Women" was designed iu L.lroduce the 
topic of mentor-mentee relationships. The discussion about "the differences/benefits between 
male and female mentors", and "balancing mentors-having different mento-s for different 
needs," was noted as very useful. Participants wanted to talk more about "strategies that have 
worked", and about "the role of women as mentors, past, present,- and future, in academia". 
While mentoring was an important topic and generated lively discussion, participants tended to 
find it confusing. There were "too many contradictions and mixed messages" and many "points 
and questions raised by both the participants and members of this seminar were never resolved 
or answered." Note that the group's interest in mentoring persisted and became a topic in the 
project's continuation in 1994-95. 

End-of-Program Survey. After the sixth session, we sent a 4-page, 13-item 
questionnaire to all of the participants. It purported to assess their reactions to and opinions 
about the workshop program and to some other issues related to the program's goals and 
content. A followup survey was sent to the non-respondents. (See Appendix F for a copy of the 
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survey instrument.) The combined response rate of 81 percent for both mailings was high. 

We tried but could not determine any similarities among the four non-respondents that 
might relate to their not having returned the completed questionnaire. For example, they 
represented different disciplines and differed in age, ethnicity, and life style. Interestingly, all 
exhibited high levels of attendance (two had zero absences, while each of the other two had one 
absence only.) 

Overall, participants were generous in rating the program. More than 70 percent (71%) 
felt that it was "very useful"; the other approximately 30 percent indicated that they found it 
"somewhat useful". More than three out of four respondents (77%) felt that there was a good 
balance between the emphasis on "women concerns" and on "pedagogy and teaching career 
concerns." Almost 60 percent rated the program a.s "very enjoyable", while the remainder found 
it to be "somewhat enjoyable." All would "recommend the seminar to a friend"--"In fact, I did"- 
-and most would do so without qualification (65%). Those who expressed some reservation 
volunteered that the group was too large to permit everyone who wanted to to speak; that the 
participants themselves (but not necessarily the group leaders) were overly concerned with 
"consciousness raising"; and that the background of the participants was "too diverse." As we 
will see below, the differences among participants was generally viewed as one of the program's 
strengths. 

Participants expressed their overall satisfaction in many ways. One student said that the 
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experience "opened my eyes." Another person indicated that "although some of my responses 
sound lukewarm, in fact, I got a lot out of the seminar and appreciate the opportunity to 
participate." Still another young woman agreed that the seminar was "an eye opener" and 
thanked the "organizers of the project." The very positive reactions are illustrated by the woman 
who said: 

"It's been so very helpful that I am somewhat sad that it's over! Thanks so much for 
organizing this, for accepting me, and for getting the funding for this seminar series. I 
frequently tell my boss [a University Dean] how helpful it is and how iiupuiuuit ui<u ail 
this continue and expand." 

Several people, including those who lauded the efforts of the staff, advisors, and 
presenters, nevertheless had important recommendations for future programs, many of which 
appear contradictory. These included the fact that, at times, the discussion was "too general" or 
"too discipline-specific"; that the information/discussion was "too basic" and "very general"; and 
that, as noted, the group was "too large". Overwhelmingly, however, the feeling was that the 
seminar did indeed "offer the opportunity of dealing with issues of women in the academic world 
from the perspective and experience of women that are in the academic world." 

Specific questions pertained to format. With respect to the number of meetings, most 
respondents (71%) thought that the six were "just enough"; 29 percent of the group felt that 
there were "too few" meetings. As one participant said, "Any shorter, I would have felt 
'cheated'. Any longer, I would have felt I shouldn't have committed the time." Similarly, 
almost all of the respondents (94%) felt that the length of each session was "just about right", 
with the remainder indicating that they were "too short." Approximately two-thirds of the 
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women who answered felt that, "yes, there was enough time at each session for everyone to 
voice her opinion," but three of the six people who said "no" indicated that the group was "too 
large." We do not necessarily agree that it was the size of the group that was responsible for 
the fact that some participants were very quiet. Rather, we hypothesize, that there are people 
who do not speak out in a group of any size but who, nevertheless, may have gotten something 
out of the experience. In a similar vein, the respondents felt that the variation in participants' 
experiences "added to the discussion" (100%), "made the discussion more interesting" (100%), 
and "stimulated new ideas" (88%). A small percentage (12%) indicated that it may have "led 
to too many diversions." 

The survey contained several questions about the curriculum: the single most and the 
single least important topic; the most unexpec ted topic or discussion; the topic that needed more 
discussion and the one that could have been eliminated or curtailed; and important topics that 
may have been omitted. Participants were also asked to briefly describe one new idea or 
concept they had learned about. In reading the description of their responses, it is important to 
note that for every person who said something was the most important topic, some other person 
listed the same topic as least important. Thus, these results cannot be taken as directive; they 
are merely suggestive. 

The most important topic, mentioned by eight respondents was "the politics of the 
academic system", including unspoken policies and the structure of the academic world. Tenure 
also mentioned by four people, and sexual harassment was singularly important to two other 
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women. Also noted by one person each were "classroom dynamics", "balancing responsibilities", 
and the "specifics of how to apply for a teaching position." 

As noted, some of these same topics--e.g., balancing responsibilities, sexual harassment, 
and mentoring-were also listed as the least important topics. Mentioned as well, as of lesser 
importance, were Scholarship and the Curriculum and "playing dumb" (purposeful helplessness). 
The most surprising or unexpected discussion centered on sexual harassment (4 respond), 
presentation styles (2), mentoring, undesirable academic service tasks, and gender-related 
curriculum/scholarship issues, among other things. 

Participants asked for discussion or more discussion of mentoring (N=5), tenure and 
academic politics (4), the curriculum and multiculturalism (2), job search strategies (2), and 
sexual harassment (2) as well as developing a c. v. and specific classroom strategies for capturing 
the attention of students. The women also indicated that they would like to talk more about 
balancing responsibilities, negotiating conferences and professional meetings; writing for 
publication, and non-teaching academic careers. In contrast, they felt that the seminar overly 
emphasized gender and the curriculum and the use (if any) of a purposeful helpless strategy. 

When asked about one new idea or concept that they had learned about, participants listed 
several, including: "that I'm not the only one", the demands of a tenure-track position, the 
importance of a proactive approach, breaking students up into small groups for instructional 
purposes, writing a letter to a sexual harasser or other person acting unfairly, the academic 
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hierarchy, and how the tenure process works. 



All respondents rated the presenters as "good" or "excellent". They felt that having two 
presenters at each meetings was "reinforcing" and not "distracting", and that, in general, the 
presenters worked "somewhat" or "very well" together. 

The outcomes with respect to the impact of the program on the participants were ?'<=<-> 
noteworthy. When asked about their level of interest in issues relating to women before the 
seminar, everyone indicated that they were "somewhat" or "very" interested in these concerns; 
after the seminar, an increasing number of respondents reported the highest level of interest, an 
increase from 71 to 88 percent. They attributed this change to the "overall program"--to its 
"general content" rather than to a "specific idea" or to the "influence of peers." 

Before the seminar, a few participants said they were "not at all" or "not very involved" 
in women's organizations/causes (18% and 12%, respectfully). However, the majority reported 
{hat they were "somewhat" (47%) or "very" involved (12%) already. At the end of the project, 
and as a result of it, more students indicated that they had become "more interested in a 
discussion group" (before to after change from 24% to 77%); and more of them became "more 
interested in affiliating with a professional group in their field" (from 29% to 65%). In contrast, 
there was no change with respect to their interest in joining a "political" or "activist" group. 

The single best indicator of the project's significant impact on the women students who 
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took part in it was their desire to continue meeting beyond the original six sessions. This is 
discussed below. 

PROJECT CONTINUATION. 

As the sessions progressed, the participants became increasingly interested in additional 
meetings to talk about new topics and/or to extend earlier discussions. They were also committed 
to carrying on the relationships, interactions, and the intellectual stimulation that haa oeen 
initiated. 

Initially scheduled to end with the May 9, 1994 session on Mentorships (session #6), 
project staff arranged for an additional meeting of the group on June 13, 1994, to talk about 
"how to get a teaching position." Held at The Graduate School and University Center from 4:00 
to 5:30 p.m., the discussion was led by Professor Sally O'Driscoll, a Graduate School and 
University Center graduate who now teaches Comparative Literature at Fairfield University; and 
Professor M. Anne Hill, who teaches Economics at Queens College/CUNY. The session was 
well attended (N = 17) and highly rated. 

Also at this meeting, time was set aside for a discussion of ways to continue the program, 
including various possibilities for funding it at a modest level (for postage, duplicating, etc.) It 
was at this point that active leadership of the project was transferred from the project director 
to the 5 to 7 most involved doctoral students, including the staff associate who is also a student. 
As the program evolved, it fell primarily to one student and the project staff associate to 
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coordinate the 1994-95 academic year activities. The project director continues in an advisory 
role, also committing some resources to the project's continuation. 

At the June meeting, the participants proposed topics for the next year: networking, 
mentoring, writing a thesis proposal, presenting at conferences, writing for publication, grant 
writing, and the academic power structure. Most of the topics were new, but as can be seen, 
some were continuations of earlier conversations. Another planning meeting took piace on 
August 25, 1994 from 4:00-6:30 p.m. At this meeting, the agenda for 1994-95 underwent 
revision, possible presenters were proposed, a group leader was nominated, and plans were 
made to: (1) attempt to obtain some financial support for "OTPS" expenses (xeroxing, postage) 
and for modest honoraria and/or travel expenses foi speakers from outside the CUNY system; 
and (2) review the program format, including whether we should maintain its exclusive 
concentration on women as participants and as presenters, the meeting schedule, and other 
administrative matters. 

During the Fall of 1994, the curriculum was finalized and some presenters were contacted 
(see Appendix G for the most recent agenda); meeting announcements were sent to all previous 
participants and advisors; flyers were displayed on the bulletin boards of all 32 Ph.D. program 
offices; announcements were inserted in the GSUCNews, the biweekly newspaper listing events 
of interest to the GSUC community; and contact was made and meetings held with several 
GSUC administrators and with other GSUC groups and organizations. 
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As noted, the project associate (and a co-author of this report) assumed responsibility for 
the administrative aspects of the project while another doctoral student, a Ph.D. candidate in the 
Theater Ph.D. program, took on the tasks of interacting with administrators and others, with the 
support and guidance of the project director. In the hope of obtaining some funds and other 
resources to support the "Women PhD's and the Academy" Seminar Series -- the group's new 
name -- she met with the Vice President for Student Affairs ?nd the Assistant to the Vice 
President; the DSC (Doctoral Student Council), the organization representing the interests oi tne 
doctoral students; the Center for the Study of Women and Society; the Women's Studies 
Certificate Program; and the Center for Lesbian and Gay Studies (CLAGS). For a variety of 
reasons, including the fact that the group decided to limit membership to women, thus far, 
requests for funding have not been forthcoming. 3 At the time this report was written, we had 
not yet explored other avenues of support. 

The participants themselves are vocal and earnest about the reasons that this or similar 
project needs to be continued. 

"I am more confident about the 'lay of the land' in the teaching system". 

" Fabulous - much needed program that I hope will continue and would recommend for 
anyone." 

"I am now more focused on 'getting that job' . Thanks! " 

"I also think that the organization of the seminar, as well as the availability of resources 

3 We estimate that, at a $100 honorarium for each of 7 presenters, the program will need 
at most, on an annual basis, a budget of from $1,000 to $1,200 for out-of-pocket expenses, 
exclusive of any support for the time of the student leader. 
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and documentation offered to us was a remarkable asset. This was a very good way of 
making us feel comfortable and welcomed." 

"I expect that our new knowledge and goal to be a college teacher [a result of the 
seminar] will help to facilitate the way for other women to come." 

"Personally, I feel less isolated as I struggle through the final stages of earning a 
doctorate.... So many others expressed the same frustrations, concerns, and experiences 
that I can no longer feel 'it-must-be-me\ n 

"I also feel more committed as a woman to being fairly included into shaj ag the 
academy... and entering the 21th century..." 

"I feel more confident about making choices.. . about choosing my battles - which things 
to pursue, which things to let go." 

"... some of my answers [on the questionnaire] may sound iffy, but in fact I got a lot out 
of the seminar and appreciated the opportunity to participate. I hope you will be able to 
continue." 

"The seminar came at a good time for me ... reminding me how much we can get from 
each other, and that we're not just isolated fighting our individual battles..." 

"I actually feel that this seminar has given me confidence ... to change my [self-effacing] 
attitude and realize I'm just as good as others. Also, I've got to learn to stop my own 
tentativeness before it squashes me! Thank you for organizing the seminar. It opened 
my eyes!" 

"... valuable for keeping things in perspective." 
"Thanks for bringing this project into my life!" 
"... I have thoroughly enjoyed [the bibliography.]" 

"Thank you for all your hard work in putting this wonderful program together." 
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PREPARING WOMEN DOCTORAL STUDENTS FOR A COLLEGE TEACHING 

CAREER 



ADVISORY GROUP 



Meg Bouvier 

Ph.D. Program in Biomedical Science 
6 East 97 Street Apt. 5C 
New York, NY 10029 
212-369-7220 

Barbara R. Heller 

CASE, Project Director 

City University Graduate Center 

25 W. 43 Street 

New York, NY 10036 

212-642-2910 (o) 

212-877-2633 (h) 

Dorothy O. Helly 

Professor, Department of History (Hunter College) 
91 Central Park West 
NY, NY 10023 
212-877-2719 (h) 
212-772-5546 (o) 

Leslie Jacobson 

Professor, Department of Health and Nutrition Science 

Brooklyn College 

Bedford Avenue and Avenue H 

Brooklyn, NY 11210 

718-951-5026, 5707 

Pamela T.Reid 
Associate Provost 

Graduate School and University Center 
33 West 42 Street, Room 1503B 
New York, NY 10036 
212-642-2104 (o) 

Julia Yuen-Heung To Dutka 

Dean, School of Education and Educational Services 

Baruch College 

17 Lexington Ave/ Box 299 

New York, NY 10010 

212-387-1720 (o) 

Sue Rosenberg Zalk 

Editor, Journal of Sex Roles 

Graduate School and University Center 

33 W. 42 Street 

New York, NY 10036 

212-642-2514 (o) 
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SPECIAL SEMINAR SERIES ON COLLEGE TEACHING 
FOR CUNY'S WOMEN Ph.D. STUDENTS 



WHAT? 

• A special seminar series for women Ph.D. students, addressing gender-related issues in 
completing degree requirements and in getting, keeping, and progressing in a college teaching 
position. 

WHEN? 

• Spring semester, 1994 

• Six (6) seminar meetings, date/ time TBA 

WHERE? 

• The Graduate School and University Center 

TO FILE AN APPLICATION 

• Applications may be obtained in Room 300N (25 West 43 Street) or by calling 212/642-2910. 

• Open to all women students; preference will be given to women in disciplines in which 
women have traditionally been underrepresented. 

• Application deadline, December 31, 1993. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 

• Call Barbara R. Heller or Adele Bahii at 212/642-2910 or write: CASE, the Center for 
Advanced Study in Education, Room 300N, 25 West 43 Street, New York, NY 10036. 

Sponsored By: 

• The Center for Advanced Study in Education V CASE), The Graduate School and University 
Center, with a grant from The Women's Research and Development Fund, The City 
University of New York. 
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SUMMARY OF PARTICIPANTS' BACKGROUND 



Ph.D. Program 



3 or more students 
2 students 
1 student 



Political Science 

Theatre, Linguistics, Business 

History, Art History, Anthropology, 

Electrical Engineering, Social Personality, 

Physics, Criminal Justice, Biopsychology, 

Computer Science, Comparative Literature 



Year of Birth 



1940 - 49 
1950 - 59 
1960 - 69 
1970 - 79 



3 
6 
7 
2 



Undergraduate College 



CUNY 
non-CUNY 



16.7% 
83.3% 



NY State 
out-of-State 



- 42.9% 

- 57.1% 



Graduate Degree 



Yes 
No 



72.2% 
27.8% 



Teaching Experience 
Yes 
No 



77.8% 
22.2% 



College Level - 71.4% 
High School -28.6% 



Level 



I 

II 
III 



11.1% 
27.8% 
61.1% 
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HANDOUTS 




The Graduate School and University Center 

of the City University of New York 



Center for Advanced Sludy m Education 

Graduate Center 33 West 42 Street. New York. N Y 10036 



PREPARING WOMEN DOCTORAL STUDENTS FOR A COLLEGE TEACHING 

CAREER 
Suggested Readings 



Balancing Responsibilities 

Crosby. Faye J. (1991). Juggling: The unexpected advantages of balancing career and 

home for women and their families. New York: Free Press. 



Presentation Styles - Classroom Dynamics 

Culley. Margo & Portuges. Catherine (1985). Gendered Subjects: The dynamics of feminist 

teaching. 

Academic Scholarship: The Curriculum 

Rosser. Sue V. (1986). Teaching science and health from a feminist perspective. 

New York: Pergamon Press. 
Bronstein. Patricia A. & Quina, Katryn (1988). Teaching a psychology of people. 

Washington. D.C.: American Psychological Association. 

Politics of Systems 

American Psychological Association's Committee on Women in Psychology (1992). Survival 

guide to academia for women and ethnic minorities. 
Washington, D.C.: APA. 

The Casting Couch 

Paludi, Michele A. (1990). Ivorv power: Sexual harassment on campus. Albany, New York, 

SUNY Press. 

PaludL Michele A. & Barickman, Richard B. (1991). Academic and workplace sexual 

harassment: A resource manual. Albany, New York: SUNY 
Press. 
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Mentorships: Women Helping Women 



O'Leary, Virginia E. & Mitchell, Judith M. (1990). Women connecting with women: 

networks and mentors in the United States. In Suzanne S. Lie & 
Virginia E. CT:Leary (Eds.), Storming the tower: Women in the 
academic world. London: Kogan Page. 

Miscellaneous 



Katz, Montana & Vieland, Veronica (1993, 2nd Edition). Get Smart! New York, The 

Feminist Press at The City University of New York. 



Study Finds Boys Receive 75% 
Of New Science Scholarships 



Three-fourths of the college schol- 
arships m a new Federal program 
Intended to encourage students to go 
into mathematics, science or engi- 
neering have been awarded to boys, 
according to a study released today 
by a research and advocacy group 
based in Cambridge, Mass. 

A total of 352 boys and 84 girls 
received the scholarship money, 
which totaled $2.2 million, in the 1903- 
94 academic year, said the organiza- 
tion, the National Center for Fair and 
Open Testing. 

The $4,000 annual scholarships 
from the National Academy for Sci- 
. ence, Space and Technology were 
awarded solely on the basis of high 
school students* performance on a 
standardized test, the American Col- 
lege Testing Program Assessment. 

The fair-testing center maintains 
that these standardized tests are bi- 
ased against women and that award- 
ing scholarships without taking into 
■ account other academic measures 
k like grades further discourages girls 
from entering the sciences. On an 
average, males score 1.2 points high- 
er on a 36-point scale than females on 
the ACT math section, which was the 
i major determinant for the scholar- 
ships. 

A Congressional Mandate 

An official with the sciences acad- 
emy said that in passing the legisla- 
tion Congress had mandated that the 
scholarships be awarded solely on the 
results of a standardized test. 

Officials at the academy wanted to 
make the scholars ps available to 
students who took the Scholastic As- 
sessment Test, or S.AX, the largest 
college entrance examination, but the 
College Board, which administers the 
.S.A.T., refused to take part in the 
program. 

, Ray Nicosia, a spokesman for the 
board, said officials did not believe 
(that scholarships should be distribute 
WS solely on the basis of standardized 
lest results. 
In 1089, a Federal district Judge 



By MICHAEL WINERIP 

overturned New York State's Regent 
scholarship program as biased 
against females because it relied 
solely on the S.A.T. Using only the 
S.A.T.. 57 percent of the Regents 
scholarships went to boys, though 
boys accounted for only 47 percent of 
the test takers. 

New York State then changed its 
method for selecting scholarship win- 
ners, taking into account grades as 
well. In 1990, for the first time in the 
Regents program, a majority of 
scholarships went to girls. 

Under the sciences academy pro- 
gram, a scholarship is awarded to at 
least one student in each Congres- 
sional district. 
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Women in Law 



Lifting the Glass Ceiling: 



? 



\s\ CYNTHIA Fl/CHS EPSTEIN 



w 



") OMEN LWYER< VC'ERL VER> VISIBl.L DURING T HI 
jlast presidential campaign. Two in particular 
j reflected considerable ambivalence on the part or 
j the American public because of their profession- 
al and private roles as well as their political ideas. 



There was Hillary Rodham Clinton, wife of the Democratic 
candidate, a partner in a Little Rock law firm, and a known 
activist for children's rights; and Marilyn Quayle. wife of the 
Vice-President, who retired from active practice to become an 
unpaid political advisor to her husband, and during his term or 
office, a volunteer worker for hurricane relief. These women 
were portraved as having made dichotomous choices: the 
"career women" and the "stay-at-hv,mc helpmate." although 
each view was an incomplete caricature. 

The approval and disapproval ratines for the life courses 
chosen by these women and other women lawyers active in 
professional life as attorneys in private practice, for the govern- 
ment, in corporations and political life, and those who have 
left public roics, reflects continuing judgment about women s 
assumption of multiple roles. 1 reported on some of these in a 
book, Women in Law, almost a decade ago. The book discussed 
research 1 had done on the obstacles women faced in being 
accepted as professional colleagues in a profession long known 
to be discriminatory, and on the problems women faced jug- 
gling careers and family and confronting traditional stereo- 
types. Preparing an epilogue for the republication of this book 
by the Universiry of Illinois Press, I have sought to note the 
positive changes that have occurred in the past decade and the 
continued resistance to change that women lawyers face, as 
they have increased in number and gained visibility in socicry. 

In the ten years since 1 last reviewed women's progress, 
women lawyers have been the focus of discussions in the 
media, law schools, and courtrooms. Five years ago the 
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National Law Journal noted how * almost out 
of nowhere, women's issues — and their dis- 
sections of the myriad forms of gender 
bj as — are suddenly dominating local bar 
magazines and newsletters, scholarly jour- 
nals, and even the age' da at the American 
Bar Association's annual meeting..,/* We 
now see women lawyers demonstrating 
skill, shrewdness, moraliry, and ruthlessness 
like men in television series such as L.A. 
Law. In newspapers and magazines we read 
of the striking accomplishments ot individ- V J 
uai women, but also of the pressures women 
face in professional roles. 

Varied and often conflicting impressions 
have been registered about how much the situa- 
tion of women attorneys has changed. Some 
observers believe there are no longer any restric- 
tions on women's attainment in the profession and 
that the differences remaining between the sexes are 
due to "natural causes" like women's physiology and 
their psychological preferences. Others have become aware 
of the many cultural and structural barriers women face 
when they attempt to pursue the professional goals men do. 

While support for the growth in the participation of 
women in law comes from a generally liberal, cqualitarian tra- 
dition, conservative elements continue to fault women for 
choosing work commitments that compete with their family 
roles. Manv progressives want women to enter the legal profes- 
sion in the hope they will transform it. On the other hand, 
there are feminists who, fearing that women will themselves be 
changed, do not see a gain in their absorption into the most 
aggressive profit-oriented spheres of the law — particularly in 
the large and prestigious firms that rtpresrnt the highest level 
of success. 

Clearly, the question of how well women are doing in the 
law and how far they have come depends, at ieast in part, on 
the perspective, values, and philosophy of the observer, 1 have 
been a professional witness of change in this profession. My 
research began 25 years ago when there was a broad feminist 
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consensus on the goal of full participation of women in law. I 
believe that it is important to assess progress toward this goal 
in terms that have meaning both within the profession and the 
larger society. 

The most visible and gross manifestations of discrimina- 
tion against women in the law began to subside at the end of 
the 1960s, and ik- rapid growth of the legal profession in the 
70$ provided favorable conditions for their inclusion, especial- 
|y with ihc progressive dismantling of educational barriers. At 
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the beginning of the '80s. women represented about 4<3 per- 
cent of law school students, a proportion that increased slightly 

over the decade. This means that women were well on their jj 

way to becoming a sizeable percentage of the pool of vounger ; 

lawyers. By 1990 women could be found in most specialties of £ 

law and in most types of practices. Ai before, their patterns of r 

employment are somewhat different from men's, but these pat- * 

terns are jIso different from those of women in the past. A | 

large proportion of women attorneys now work for large ~ 
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firms — formerU forbidden 
temtorv — although at a rate 
lower than men. Women now 
make up more than a quarter 
ol all the lawyers at the top 
251 U.S. law firms and 11 .2 
percent of the partners (up 
from 3.5 percent in 1981 }. 
They are a presence in spheres 
in which, only one profes- 
sional Generation earlier, no 



wo m e n at all w e r e seen — 
especially in corporate, iitiga- 
tion. and appeals work. 

As tor the mdiciary. the most recent available survey 
'made in 1985 by the Fund ior Modern Courts) indicates that 
somewhat more than seven percent of state and federal judges 
are women. The limited number of women and minorities on 
tne bench tends to be a reflection or those groups political 
power. In another realm of the judiciary, the prestigious 
Supreme Court clerkships, women are doing rather better. In 
19S~, women actually won more clerkships than men. tor tne 
fifth consecutive year. It was clear tnai these numbers went 
beyond tokenism when one woman clerk. Anna Durand. 
could report: "Throughout my education 1 have been invoi\ed 
in classes and activities where men significantly outnumbered 
women. It wasn't until I clerked for justice Blackmun that I 
was in a setting where there was a more equal balance between 
women and men, and realized how picasant ti..it can be.* it 
remains to be seen whether the proportion oi women cleric 
will continue to be high with the consolidation of conservati\ e 
members on the high court. 

In the 1990s it is now no longer unusual to find women 
squared orr against each other in a courtroom, as defense attor- 
ney and prosecuting attorney; sometimes these cases arc presid- 
ed over by a woman judge. iVlany women attorneys represent 
women clients in sex discrimination suits and divorce actions, 
but they also defend business clients sued for sex discrimina- 
tion and many now take cases of men in divorce and custodv 
suits. There are no statistics on just how many women can be 
found on these various "sides." and although many women 
choose cases according to feminist or other ideological princi- 
ples, others take cases where the work is. Like male lawyers, 
they assert that all sides have a right to representation, and thev 
arc doing the "right" thing as long as thev act in accordance 
with professional norms. But whomever thev represent, thev 
are seen ro range in personal stvic in court, on a continuum 
from a 'white gloves' approach to "pit bulls.*' as sonv col- 
leagues have characterized them. As for salaries, women in the 
same kinds of practice as men. and at the same levels, are now 
making 90 percent or more of what their male colleagues 
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make. That means that in 
large firms in major cities 
some women partners are 
making six-fi£ure salaries — 
over half a million dollars in 
some cases. But women make 
less than men on average 
because even at the same 
ranks they may have fewer 
clients or seniority and gener- 
ally they cluster in lower- rav- 
ing specialties, as do minorities. 

Legal action has contin- 
ued to be important in the 
80s and 90s in breaking down barriers to women's advance- 
ment in the profession. A case brought by Elizabeth Hishon 
against a prestigious Atlanta law firm in which she had worked 
as an associate for seven years before being rejected for partner- 
ship proved to be a landmark. In May 1984 the Supreme 
Court ruled, in a decision by Chief Justice VTarrcn Burger, that 
Title VI 1 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 was applicable to 
partnership decisions. In essence, it put law firms on notice 
thai tneir partnership decisions must be well reasoned and fair. 
Associate Justice Lewis Powell wrote in a concurring opinion 
th.it 'neither race nor sex is relevant" in partnership decisions. 
A new norm had been set. 

But what exactly constitutes discrimination? Women are 
no strangers to "double bind " situations in which thev are 
faulted for appearing too feminine isay. smiling too much) on 
the one hand, and for .1 demeanor not regarded as feminine 
enough, on the other. The consequences ol "informal" evalua- 
tions of a woman s femininity were scrutinized by the Supreme 
Court in 1989. in the case of Pricc-Waicrbousc v. Hopktm. 
Hopkins, an accountant who had been turned down for a part- 
nership by a "Big 8*' accounting firm, claimed she was discrim- 
inated against because she did not conform to stereotyped fem- 
inine patterns of behavior; the sort of assertive behav»or that 
would be viewed as acceptable for a man, she submitted, was 
considered offensive for her. As one member of the firm put it. 
her problems would be solved if she would "walk more femi- 
ninely, wear make-up. have her hair styled, and wear jcwelrv." 
The justices were split 5-4 in the assessment. The maioritv 
opinion stated "it takes no special training to discern sex- 
stereotyping in a description of an aggressive female employee 
as requiring a course at charm school* jas one partner in the 
firm had toid her].** and "if an cmplovcc's flawed interpersonal 
skills can be corrected by a solt-hued suit, or a new shade ol 
lipstick perhaps it is the emplovees sex and not her interper- 
sonal skills that has drawn criticism.** Ultimateh. Hopkins 
reached a settlement with Pricc-NXatcrhouse giving her partner- 
ship as a result of the litigation. 
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There is little question 
that women stiil face a "glass 
ceiling" that prevents them 
from rising to the very top or 
the legal profession, as they 
do in other male-dominated 
occupations. Though the 
proportion of women part- 
ners has increased, few make 
it to the top executive com- 
mittees of their firms. 
Moreover, the progress or 
women of different back- 
grounds, ethnic groups, and 

races is uneven. In 1989 there were 23.195 partners in the top 
2?0 law firms in this country: 17*0 of them were black men 
and only 40. black women. In i9°2 there were 2S" minority 
partners (inducing black. Hispanic and Av.an /.There is con- 
siderable variation :n acceptance ot women and minontv 
members bv firms in different regions, although ranking shirts 
over time. Ranked ai the top or the list tor equal opportune 
in a 1989 .\\it:onai Law Journal survev were Los Angeles. 
Washington. New York. Atlanta, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 
Ranked below average were Houston. Dailas, ^an Francisco, 
and Cleveland. But Boston moved upward bv l c ^2 as did San 
Francisco, and both cities ranked at the top in numbers of 
women associates and partners. 

On law school faculties, there has been a substantial 
increase in the number ot women protcssors over the past 
decade. This is true even at the most prestigious schools, 
although they lagged somewhat behind the national average. A 
study for the Society of .American Lavs Teachers conducted by 
Professor Richard Chused found that overall, full-time female 
law faculty members increased from 13.5 percent in the l l )8(J- 
81 academic vear to 24 percent at the end of the decade. In mx 
of the top schools — Harvard. Yale. Stanford, the L'niversitv ot 
Virginia, Chicago, and Michigan — a disproportionate number 
of women faculty were teaching courses on sex discrimination, 
familv law, and other subspecialties associated with women, 
but they also taught insurance law. ethics, tax. and other " gen- 
der-neutral" subjects. The Chused studv concluded that about 
one-fifth of the law schools accredited bv the Association of 
American Lav> Schools are not moving at an appropriate pate 
to add women to their regular teaching staffs, and that slightlv 
less than rwo-rirths of "'high prestige law schools are signifi- 
cantly behind the national pa^c ... and some schools are Jenv- 
ing tenure to women at disproportionate rates " 

Some women law professors whose feminist perspec- 
tives and work would not ha\e been recognized »n the pro- 
fession in decades past have now been appointed to faculties 
of high presnge. Catherine MacKinnon, a Marxist feminist 
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"There is little question 
that women still face 
a 'glass ceiling' that prevents 
them from rising to the very 
top of the legal profession, 
as they do in other 
male-dominated occupations/' 



theorist who played an 
active role in attempting to 
devise a pornography ban in 
Minneapolis, visited on 
many faculties for years 
before obtaining a tenured 
appointment at the University 
of Michigan Law School in 
1939. Martha Fineman. an 
authority on family law and 
a convener ot yearly confer- 
ences on Women and the 
Law, left one highly regard- 
ed faculty. Wisconsin, tor 
another. Columbia, in 1990. Many women law professors 
have been invited to "visit ' cop-tier law schools, presum- 
ablv so they can be looked over as a preliminary to being 
orrered an appointment. 

The increase in the number 01 women students and facul- 
tv \sould seem to be a good indicator or :he growing (hut 
sometimes grudging) acceptance or women in the profession. 
But the good news is balanced dv bom.c bad news. Although 
manv more women are appointed to law faculties, their reten- 
tion is another matter. Certainly the tenure question o a diiu 
cult one. A good proportion ot women law faculty are on non- 
tenure tracks, many of them in contract legal writing positions 
that have created a new kind or "women's job" pattern. In 
some cases, tenure decisions have involved contentious argu- 
ments within facilities about the basi> for fair assessment of 
candidates. Heightened consciousness about the process has 
been engendered bv a number of highlv publicized cases in 
which tenure was granted or denied after such disagreements. 

Of course, the more women represented on law school 
committees — particularly tenure committees — the better, pre- 
sumable the chances are for younger women to win a sympa- 
thetic hearing. This is especiallv true when the candidate's 
work centers on "women's issues." regarded by some male law 
professors as outside the traditional areas of law. The support 
tenured women faculty offer to their younger women col- 
leagues is sometimes viewed cynically by their male colleagues. 
One male colleague of a wo.nan faculty member at a presti- 
gious law school described her work on the hiring committee 
to me in this wav: "She hasn't encountered a woman she didnt 
think well of." It is probably true that manv women faculty go 
out of their wav to be responsive and open-minded about the 
women recruits who come before them. But thev are certainly 
not of one mind— ideologically or otherwise— and can evalu- 
ate as stringently as men. 

The problems women law professors face arc not only 
posed bv their colleagues. Thev often encounter critical behav- 
ior from their students as well. Testimony of about 60 witness- 
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'The argument is made that 
women's 'differences' mean they will 

subordinate ambition to family 
obligations— and will seek mediatsve 
styles of work— unless, that is, they 
act contrary to their nature and 
adopt the male model. 95 



cs presented to an ABA 
Commission on Women in 
the Profession in bebruan o! 
1088 (chaired b\ Hillan 
Rodham Clinton) recounted 
numerous examples of hostili- 
ty from male students, includ- 
ing bathroom graffiti and 
poor classroom evaluations — 
some because women do not 
conform to the "Protcssoi 
Kings fie id' modei popular- 
ized bv 7'V I',7pr r CJw>c Thi^ 
and other issue'' were raised 

when Harvard s Derrick Bell, a tenured \\dJk law professor, 
took an unpaid iea\e of absence to protest the faculrvs failure 
to appoint a tenured black female proievsoi. sa\ ipl ne wuuu 
return onlv when one was appointee, (he has since been let go 
bv Harvard./ At the time Regina Austin, a hiack woman am: 
tenured professor a: the Lmvcrsirv oJ Pennsylvania, was vis:t- 
inc Harvard Law School and was probably being considered as 
a candidate. Five hundred students turned out tor a rally a: 
which Beli announced his plan, and there were rwo overnight 
student sit-ms in the office of the dear, o: the law school. But 
the studenrs were not of one mine. Some complained about 
Austin's teaching ;tvie and charged that "she had show:: 
favoritism toward minority students and women. One stu- 
dent opined that "she s teaching more sociology than law. The 
first of these comment - reflects Imie understanding of the tact 
that women and blacks rarclv were recogm/.ed m class in tne 
past. As for the second comment — hardly pejorative to mv 
mmd — Austin, like manv other legal scholars todav. is simpiy 
attempting to place law into its social context, which prohabb 
constitutes an important advance in legal analysis. 



OSSIDERJXC THE BARRIERS FACING WOMEN LAWYF.R5 
in past decades, the recent changes in the legal 
profession are extraordinary. Yet critical scrutiny 
continues to uncover pervasive resistance to 
j women in law and has brought it to the atten- 
tion of members of the profession, including many women 
attorneys who in prior generations were either oblivious to or 
silent about the conditions that underlay their problems. The 
ABA Commission on Women in the Profession, mentioned 
earlier, issued a report noting that "Witnesses expressed their 
belief thar women must still work harder and be better than 
men in order to be recogni7ed and succeed.... Individuals also 
testified that women walk a tine line between being regarded as 
too feminine land thus not tough, lawvcrhke. or smart) or too 
tou<*h (and rhus unfemininc or not the kind of women male 




colleagues feel comfortable 
relating to).° A major studv 
on sexism in the courts 
of New York found that 
women lawyers, clients, and 
judges face a range of dis- 
criminatory treatment thai 
undermines both their digm- 
ry and their access to justice, 
concluding that "women are 
uniquely, disproportionate!}. 

aiiu vvmi u ii uw4.4.j.< *»*«.. •<« 

quencv made to endure a cli- 
mate of condescension, indif- 
ference, and hostility 

The wavs in which gender is made salient in the legal pro- 
fession, as it is in other sectors ol society, are myriad. Although 
both men and women are sensime to objective forms of dis- 
crimination, the belief that the sexes possess different attributes 
has consequences for their interactions in the professional ser- 
um:. Most stereotypes that in the past defined women as intel- 
lectually incompetent to engage in legal work have been dis- 
pelled. Yet todav the debate regarding mens and women s emo- 
tional and moral make-up continues Many references ha\e 
been made in the past decade to a "male model of organisa- 
tion and behaviot that prescribed hard-driving ambition atut 
dispassionate adherence to a "bottom line." Men are supposed 
to be comfortable with this model, but women are believed to 
be both temperamentally unsuited to n and unable to contorm 
to it owinu to tneir obligations as mothers and wives. 1 he 
argument is made that women's "differences" mean thev wiil 
subordinate ambition to family obligations and will seek 
mediative stvles of work — unless, that is. thev act contrary u> 
their nature and adopt the male model. These simplistic argu- 
ments do not reflect the wide range of attitudes women bring 
to the law and the impact of exclusionary practices on their 
ambitions and behavior. 

It is important to notice that the progress in womens par- 
ticipation in the legal profession has occurred mostly in rimes 
of economic prosperity. The beginning of the 1990s marked a 
downturn in the economy that may have a serious dampening 
effect on future gains. From 1980 to 1990 almost all large law- 
firms increased in size, and many of the new lawyers hired were 
women. But if the start of the present decade is any indication, 
law firms m the '90s will be competing in a no-growth or pos- 
sibly recessionary environment. Firms will hire fewer lawyers 
and be more particular about partnership decisions. The eco- 
nomic situation might not onlv have an impact on women* 
advancement in the large firms, but also in the firms receptive- 
ness toward special arrangements such as flexible schedules and 
part-time work for parents. One can only hope that because 
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many women lawyers have 
proven their capabilities, their 
firms will nonetheless institu- 
tionalize the policies they ini- 
tiated in the 80s to meet the 
demands of women and sym- 
pathetic men. 



i 



F THE IO^OS AND 

. eariy 80s were 
a time or subtle 
revolution, with 

; women increas- 



"My own analysis 
tends to give greater weight 

to the cultural and social 
factors that prevent women 
from encroaching on 
the domains men claim 
as their own..." 



most talented professionals 
and because of the high 
investment made in them. 
Many observers think that 
the changes have been slow 
in coming and grudgingly 
conceded; and, as I have 
mentioned, there are con- 
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ingly accepted into the male domains or the elite professions, 
the mid '80s and eariv " c >0s have been a time or" consolidation. 
VC'hat will happen in the rest or this decade :s tar from clear. 
Law represents a continuing prererred option tor a large per- 
centage of able women college graduates, and law school class- 
es have moved toward equal representation ot men and 
women. Entering groups or associates in large tirrm similarly 
have had large percentages or women, and :hey are well repre- 
sented in manv otner diverse spheres or practice — as govern- 
ment attornevs. corporate counsels, and in me judiciary. 

But although a few women have reached the top level or 
the profession — as partner* in large firms, as tederal court 
judges (including one Supreme Court justice), and as profes- 
sors in law schools — there remains a "glass ceiling that differ- 
entiates women from men in their representation in the most 
prestigious positions in the law This has been attributed to 
womens own preferences, their family obligations, their lack or 
taste for power, and to residual discriminatory practices in the 
lesal establishment. My own analysis tends to give greater 
weight to the cultural and social factors that prevent women 
from encroaching on the domains men claim as their own, 
although I a^rce that some women do willingly accept conven- 
tional role assignments keeping them in professional positions 
beneath the most coveted level. For manv women, the oppor- 
tunity to do fulfilling professional work. even below the top 
rank, and to have a family life is a combination that provides 
satisfactions that were not possible for their mothers* or elder 
sisters' generation. But much of legal prattle is performed in .1 
context not hospitable to the integration of tamilv and profes- 
sional life. It i> a situation that men as well as women find 
increasing!^ distressing, especial I v since manv men are married 
to women who expect and demand equalnv m the home, and 
because the men themselves wish to have more balanced ines. 

Still, the legal profession has changed, as have the men 
and women who practice law 1 he professions accommoda- 
tions to the needs of families is verv much in its interest, con- 
sidering that women constitute a growine proportion of the 
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nomic downturn could 
diminish them. 

Do women make a dif- 
ference in the law? As more 
women become decision 
makers within the profession, they have been able to make 
manv important issues visible and insist that they be addressed. 
The activirv of women in changing the conditions of employ- 
ment in law- is only one area in which they have made a differ- 
ence. Those women who have chosen law as a tool to achieve 
5 oc:ai chance have also been ettecme. Main' substantive 
chances in the law can be attributed ro the consciousness ot 
atrornevs and the judiciary being heightened as a result ot dis- 
cuss, on in the profession activated by women within it. One ot 
the more radical has been the reassessment ot trie rule o; the 
reasonable man,** long a standard for measuring legal responsi- 
bility. Two federal court decisions in 1991 put forward a new 
standard, that of the "reasonable woman." in cases determining 
whether the atmosphere in a place of work was "pervasively 
hostile, offensive, or abusive, inflicting sexual harassment on a 
woman worker.** This sensitivirv to the problems women face 
m socierv and the need for legal institutions to recognize them 
in order to achieve justice has come about because of the 
endeavors of women legal thinkers and practitioners. Women 
attornevs and law professors have also worked on issues that 
were not even part of legal discussion a generation ago, such as 
surrogate parenting, fetal tissue transplantation, and reproduc- 
tive rights. 

Yet, as in the past, women legal practitioners cannot be 
depended on to lend unanimous support to "women s issues." 
As there are alwavs attorneys on opposing sides of issues, 
there are women judges who may be found on opposite side!* 
of *Uvh contentious questions as women's right to choose 
abortion, sexual harassment, and sex discrimination in 
emplovment. Perhaps this is a function of the "normaliza- 
tion* rather than co-optation of women bv the svstem. One 
thine, however, is clear: As we have assessed women\ p.irn.i- 
pation in the legal profession, we have seen that law has pro- 
\ided the arena for one of the most extraordinary social 
experiments of the last centurv. marking womens capacitv to 
prove themselves able intellects and workers at the higheu 
professional level. — 
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Asian- American Women Struggling 
To Move Past Cultural Expectations 



When Jennifer Ng, who immigrated 
from Hong Kong as a child, was grow- 
ing up in Manhattan, she said she be- 
lieved she would never meet the expec- 
tations of her parents or society. 

Her parents expected her to study 
hard, choose a safe, lucrative career, 
stay near Chinatown, marry and take 
care of the family. Society, she said, 
type-cast her as passive and industri- 
ous. 

But even as Ms. Ng (pronounced 
1NG) tried to meet these goals, she 
found herself doing other things. She 
boarded at Barnard College in upper 
Manhattan, rather than commute from 
home in Chinatown, as her family 
wished. Now 27, she is an investment 
consultant for Citibank, but she is also 
considering whether to apply to a busi- 
ness graduate school, even though she 
said her mother believed her energies 
would be better spent looking for a 
husband. 

Discrimination and Isolation 

"She tells me. 'You better stop being 
so independent, so outgoing,' " said Ms. 
Ng. who left Hong Kong in 1973. 
" 'That's why you have a problem find- 
ing a husband. This is the type of 
woman you should be: you should be 
very quiet and not express your opin- 
ions.' '* 

For people coming to the United 
States, culture clash is common. But 
racial discrimination often isolates 
Asian-Americans to a greater extent 
than other ethnic groups, say experts 
in Asian-American studies. 

"No matter how hard you try, you 
can't blend in as someone of Euro- 
American heritage can," Said Shirley 
Hune, associate dean of the graduate 
division of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. While immigrants of 
other ethnic groups typically assimi- 
late by the second generation, Dr. Hune 
said, Asian-Americans whose families 
have been here three to five genera- 
tions still get asked: "Were you born 
here?" and "Do you speak English?" 

In the face of "such isolation, Asian- 
Americans often retain a traditional 
emphasis on the family and the collect 
live unit, which heightens the cultural 
conflict, said Dr. Setsuko Matsunaga 
Nishi, professor of sociology at Brook- 
lyn College and the Graduate School of 
the City University of New York. 
"Even though they may not be taught 
in a conscious way, the socialization we 
undergo is such that we might feel 
guilty or ashamed if we don't fulfill 
those roles," she said. 




Scon Robinson for The New York Times 

"When you're a hyphenated 
American, you are kind of creat- 
ing your own rules," said Yvette 
Herrera, the daughter of Filipino 
immigrants and president of the 
Asian Pacific Women's Network, 
a resource group in Los Angeles, 



This tradition helps keep alive spe- 
cific sexual roles and values, and that 
puts distinctive pressure on Asian- 
American women, said Dr. Peter 
Kwong, director of Asian-American 
Studies at Hunter College. 

J "The female role is to structure this 
family, and to maintain this family in 
terms of income, be responsible for the 
children's education," Dr. Kwong said, 
"It means subsuming your own ambi- 
tions and career for the family good. 
Because that's the way it's been tradi- 
tionally, parents try to teach the kids, 
And that causes tremendous tension 
for the younger generation." 
In interviews with 18 women of Asian 

j descent around the country, the women 
spoke of feeling torn between reluc- 

I tance to take on traditional roles and 
guilt over rejecting them, between the 
sense of independence American soci- 
ety offers and the sense of obligation 



they feel not only to their parents, but 
to their parents* cultural values. And 
even as they strive for independence, 
they confront a society that often type- 
casts Asian-American women as meek 
and submissive, as good workers but 
bad managers. It is a stereotype that 
all Asian-American** face, says Dr, Ni- 
shi, but one that is particularly strong 
for women. 

In every aspect of her life, says Hel- 
en Lee, the daughter of Korean immi- 
grants, she has to work through the 
often conflicting ambitions. When she 
told her parents she was dropping her 
medical studies to become a minister, 
they could not understand why she 
wanted to pursue a field with such 
uncertain prospects. She and her par- 
ents did not speak for more than a 
month, she said. 

"A lot of things you learn at home, 
you carry with you," said Ms. Lee, who 
said she has reconciled with her par- 
ents. "1 was raised with one set of 
values and living in a world with an- 
other set." 

For one thing, she is 24 years old and 
still single, a subject of humor for her 
parents but slso growing concern. 

Cultural Tensions 

"They're more worried that I won't 
get married at all," said Ms. Lee, who 
is studying for her masters* degree in 
interdisciplinary studies, in communi- 
cations and theology at Wheaton Col- 
lege in Illinois. "Twenty-five is the 
witching age for Korean women." 

Ms. Lee's description of her strug- 
gles was echoed by other women inter- 
viewed. They say their parents want 
them to be trailblazers, yet specify the 
age a woman should be married, how 
much education she should have and 
what career she should pursue to allow 
enough time for husband and family. 

While every woman's experience is 
different, these kinds of cultural ten- 
sions are most strongly felt by first- 
and second-generation Asian-Ameri- 
cans and tend to dissipate the longer a , 
famiSy has been in the United States, 
especially as the family income level 
rises, experts said. 

"A young Vietnamese Immigrant 
woman would be put last in order in 
terms of financing her education; that 
is, she could be expected to quit school 
if her younger brother came of college 
age" and the family could not afford to 
have two children in a university, said 
Dr. Audrey Yamagata-Noji, dean of 
student development at Rancho Santia- 
go College in Santa Ana, Calif. But, he 
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added, (or a Chinese-American tamiiy 
who hail been in the United States 
longer, the distinction between educat- 
ing a daughter or a son would not be as 
great, especially if the family could 
afford to educate both. 
• Analysis of 1990 census figures show 
that 4.6 million Asian-Americans are 
foreign born, said Jeffrey Passel, a 
demographer with the Urban Institute 
in Washington, a research group. Along 
with the 2.7 million American born, 
Asian-Americans are the country's 
fastest-growing minority group, mak- 
ing up about 3 percent of the popula- 
tion, double the proportion in 1980. 

As more women of Asian heritage 
pursue higher education and profes- 
sional careers, they find themselves 
wrestling with similar issues, Dr. 
Kwong said. 

Clinging to Old Values 
The women, tie added, are making 
different choices than those of their 
mothers, many of whom came to the 
iirMtoH Qtat?<: m ctndy in the 1950's or 
1960s and opted for marriage and 
motherhood, rather than careers. 

Paradoxically, the parents* attitudes 
often contrast with the social change 
! occurring in Asia, said Elaine Kim, a 
professor of literature at the Universi- 
ty of California at Berkeley and the 
I author of "Asian American Literature: 
An Introduction to the Writings and 
Their Social Context*' (Temple, 1984). 
I Dr. Kim said, for example, that some 
parents still disapprove of their daugh- 
ters hugging or kissing in public, be- 
cause that is the way it was in Korea in 
; 1952. 

Isolated in America, they do not real- 
! izc "it's totally changed in Korea, at 
| least in the cities," Dr. Kim said. 
« Preferential treatment for males 
can linger in subtle forms in Asian 
fa milies, says Gay Wong, a professor of 
education at California State Universi- 
ty at Los Angeles. 

"You see families here now in the 
United States with American-born chil- 
dren, and the sons are still the inheri- 
tors of the property," Dr. Wong said. 
"You see in-laws baby-sitting the son's 
children, not the daughter's children." 

YveUe Herrera, president of the 
Asian Pacific Women's Network, a 
nonprofit resource group based in Los 
Angeles, said board members fre- 
quently discuss the significance given 
to such simple things as moving out of 



the family home. 

"Getting their own place is a huge 
deal, and these women have graduated 
from college, have their own careers,"! 
said Ms. Herrera, the daughter of Fili- 
pino immigrants, who lives with her 
husband in Burbank. "They are in their 
late 20's and early 30's." 

Tensions With Parents 
Ms. Herrera says her own tensions 
with her parents have ebbed as she 
grew older and staked out her own 
identity. 

"When you're a hyphenated Ameri- 
can, you are kind of creating your own 
rules," she said. "You're somewhere in 
the middle." 

For Ms. Ng, the investment consult- 
ant, the cultural struggle was epito- 
mized in fights with her parents over 
leaving Chinatown. She recalls that she 
had to leave Barnard College every 



The conflict of 
discarding 
parents' values. 



weekend during her first year there to 
return to Chinatown, where she worked 
in a garment factory alongside her 
mother. 

The visits dwindled in her second 
year at college, as she explored new 
ideas and cultures. Even so, Ms. Ng 
returned home after she graduated. 
Her parents needed her income to get 
by, she said, and she had been taught 
that she had an obligation to take care 
of her family. 

But she has consciously discarded 
other values her parents brought from 
China, Ms Ng says, especially those 
concerning women. 

She said her mother would tell her 
that liveliness and ambition, both c f 
which Ms. Ng has in abundance, are not 
appropriate for a woman. Her mother, 
she said, even told her she wished she 
had been born a boy. 

"•Why couldn't you be the boy?'" 
she recalls her mother saying. " 'You 
have the perfect personality to be a 
boy.' " 

Her mother, Ms. Ng noted, says that 
about herself as well. 
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Average Salaries Of Full-Time Postsecondary Instructors, 
1881-82 To 1991-92, In Current Dollars 



Academic rank 



1981-88 



1985-86 



1867*8 



1969*90 



1990-91 



Public four -year 
institutions 
Academic rank 
Professor 

Associate professor 
Assistant professor 
Instructor 
Lecturer 

No academic rank 

Sex 
Men 
Women 

Public two-year 
institutions 

Academic rank 
Professor 

Associate professor 
Assistant professor 
Instructor 
Lecturer 

No academic rank 

Sex 
Men 
Women 

Private four-year 

institutions 
Academic rank 
Professor 

Associate professor 
Assistant professor 
Instructor 
Lecturer 

No academic rank 

Sex 
Men 
Women 

Private two -y oar 

institutions 
Academic rank 
Professor 

Associate professor 
Assistant professor 
Instructor 
Lecturer 

No academic rank 



Sex 



Men 

Women 



$96,615 

34,080 
25,975 
21,201 
16,754 
19,121 
21,081 



27,880 
22,470 



24,238 

29,455 
24,991 
21,032 
17,222 
18,519 
24,978 



25,126 
22,669 



24,695 

33,269 
24,070 
19,526 
15,664 
18,188 
17,721 



26,174 
20,123 



15,950 

21,404 
20,112 
16,271 
13,606 

14,887 



16,978 
14,882 



$34,033 

43,044 
32,642 
27,100 
20,895 
23,862 
25,142 



35,786 
28,680 



29,590 

36,418 
30,733 
26,162 
22,818 
23,500 
29,712 



30,758 
27,693 



31,732 

42,260 
30,466 
24,987 
19,483 
23,574 
23,394 



33,900 
25,889 



19,436 

24,519 

22,291 

19,297 

16,419 
• 

18,783 



20,412 
18,504 



$87,840 

47,917 

36,272 
30,037 
22,637 
26,057 
27,195 



39,898 
31,820 



32,209 

39,443 
33,902 
28,523 
24,661 
25,627 
32,148 



33,477 
30,228 



35,355 

47,126 
33,739 
27,845 
21,645 
25,793 
26,190 



37,817 
28,946 



21,867 

26,796 
24,288 
21,481 
18,613 

21,169 



22,641 
21,215 



$42,365 

63,870 
40,663 
33,755 
24,820 

28,65d 
30,975 



44,834 
35,704 



85,516 

44,394 
36,978 
31,634 
26,621 
29,083 
35,262 



37,082 
33,307 



39,817 

52,858 
37,921 
31,365 
24,361 
30,041 
28,756 



42,595 
33,010 



24,601 

30,469 
26,366 
24,788 
22,334 

23,447 



25,219 
24,002 



$44,510 

*~56,668 
42,742 

35.520 
26,134 
29,956 
32,349 



47,168 
37,573 



87,055 

45,411 
38,051 
32,673 
28,389 
28,780 
37,096 



38,787 
32,721 



42,224 

56,127 
40,122 
33,235 
25,159 
31,053 
31,122 



45,319 
34,898 



24,088 

29,520 
26,353 
24,587 
20,911 

23,187 



26,937 
22,585 



199142 



$45,638 

67,947 
43,778 

36.51* 
26,724 
30,221 
33,946 



48,401 
38,634 



36,959 

46,681 
39,416 
33,869 
37,951 
29,666 
38,400 



40,811 
36,517 



44,793 

59,508 
42,515 
35,100 
26,786 
31,424 
33,072 



48,042 
37,309 



25,673 

32,287 
28,191 
25,477 
22,423 
15,682 
24,644 



26,825 
,24,683 



ERLC 



Editor'* note: Salaries are for faculty on 9- and 10-month contracts, : * 
*Data unavailable. '."/:♦- «r • 

Source: Education Department, National Center for Education Statistics, "Salaries of Full-Time Instructional Faculty on 
0- and 10-Month and lh and 12-Month Contracts in Institution* of Higher Education, 1981-82 Through 1991*92," 
December 1993. 
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Patents 



Teresa Riordan 



TCstudy 



says women 



tend to have a different 
creative flair than men. 



Washington 

DO men and women tend to in- 
! vent different things? 
Autumn Stanley, an inde- 
pendent scholar from Honola Valley, 
Calif., who has been studying the 
question for 15 year*, says she thinks 

SO. ' 

In a statistical paper she delivered 
yesterday to the Society for the Histo- 
ry of Technology, Ms. Stanley argued 
that women were more likely to in- 
vent in the fields of health and medl« 
cine than in other areas. 

"Beyond that, safety, comfort, 
ease, well-being — making daily life 
better is a preoccupation with wom- 
en," Ms. Stanley said in a recent 
interview. 

Ms. Stanley's statistical snapshot 
of 1977-S8, for example, showed that 
while women on average were listed 
as the inventors or co-inventors of 3.6 
percent of all patents granted, almost 
16 percent of molecular biology and 
microbiology patents listed worm js 
inventors. 

Inventions Obscured 

She found in a similar analysis of 
the period from 1790 to 1873 that 
while women were the inventors of 
less than one-half of 1 percent of all 
patents, they invented or helped in- 
vent 25 percent of dish-washing ma- 
chines, 23.6 percent of ointments, and 
25 percent of parasols. 

In the course of her research, Ms. 
Stanley found that the compilations of 
women inventors made in the late 
19th century for the Patent Office 
centennial and the Chicago Columbi- 
an Exposition systematically ob- 
scured women's inventions under do- 
mestic classifications. 

Harriet Strong's storage-da m-and- 
reservoir system for the Colorado 
river is classified under "culinary 
utensils," according to Ms. Stanley. 
"This same category, incidentally, 
contains an oven, a cooking stove, a 
portable foot-warmer, a body- and 
aed-warmer, to say nothing of an 
.ncubator for baby chicks," she wrote 
•n her paper. 

Ms. Stanley, who recently pun- 
ished a 1, 165-page history of women 
md technology, argued that tracking 
patents was not an entirely-effective 
*ay of establishing women's inven- 
ive contributions. 



A Target of Academics 

"Women invent things all the time 

{ust in solving their daily problems of 
ife, but they don't get patents on 
them," she said. "They don't think to 
commercialize their inventions. They 
tell their friends, they tell their neigh- 
bors. They write in to the household 
hints section of the newspaper." 

Ms. Stanley acknowledged that her 
polemical history — which she called 
"compensatory" and a "crusade to 
set the record straight," but which 
others might label revisionist — 
might make her the target of some 
academic tomato-throwing. 

"I'm sure there will be controversy 
over this book, because 1 do attempt 
to do away with all the comfortable 
preconceived ideas about what con- 
stitutes invention," she said. Not too 
many members of the academic es- 
tablishment, she added,"are going to 
receive with applause my contention 
that women were the first chemists 
and engineers as well as architects." 

Ms. Stanley's book, "Mothers and 
Daughters of Invention: Notes for a 
Revised History of Technology," is 
published by the Scarecrow Press of 
Metuchen, N.J. 

New Sports Brassiere 
Offers More Support 

Sh^yl C. Unsworth, a marketing 
director in Manhattan, has never 
heard of Autumn Stanley, but she has 

her own feminist take on invention. 

"I was talking to my friend, May, 
about how men do most of the invent* 
ing and how they never invent any- 
thing for women," Ms. Unsworth 
said. "And May said, 'What would you 
invent for women?' And I said, '1 see 
women jogging by all the time and 
holding their breasts. I'd invent a bra 
that really prevents the jiggling.' " 

Thus was bom the Protective Ath- 
letic Sports Bra, for which Ms. Uns- 
worth and May N. Moy Au, an artist 
who also lives in New York City, 
received a patent last month. 

Although a plethora of brassieres 
for exercising are on the market, 
many women echo Ms. Unsworth's 
sentiment that none of them makes 
running and jumping an entirely 
comfortable pursuit 

The two inventors said their bras- 
siere gives superior support in part 
because it has a double layer of cotton 
and Lycra material in front and re- 
inforcement gussets on the side. 

Its main features/however, are two 
■ rubber-covered plastic cups with air 
! holes. The cups can be inserted from 



it 
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Autumn Stanley, center, speaking yesterday on the differences in wh 
men and women invent at the Society for the History of Technolo* 



the bottom between the two layers of 
material in front 

The rigid plastic holds the breasts 
in place, while the rubber acts as a 
sort of shock absorber, Ms. Unsworth 
said. 

"When you put in the cups, your 
breasts are totally stabilized," said 
Ms. Unsworth, who does not jog but 
wears the brassiere when she plays 
volleyball. 

The inventors also said the bras- 
siere would offer protection during 
contact sports like field hockey, bas- 
ketball and football. 

"Boys in school sports have been 
required for years to wear protective 
cups for the groin area," Ms. Uns- '. 
worth said. "Why shouldn't girls get 
similar protection" for the breast 
area? 

Ms. Unsworth and Ms. Moy Au, who 
are looking for a company to market 
their product, received patent 
5,244,432. 

Patents are available by number 
for $3 from the Patent and Trade- 
mark Office, Washington, D.C. 20237. 
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Getting Hired at a Teaching College 



Sandra Z. Keith 

St. Cloud State University, with close to 
15,000 students, is one in a battery of six 
state universities in Minnesota. This perhaps 
contributes to the fact that we arc not a house- 
hold name as colleges go. Nevertheless, in 
many ways, we have a finger on the pulse of 
the average student, pay attention to trends 
in education, and are strongly motivated to 
move forward. Public-directed institutions 
tend to have public goals. This, plus the tact 
that we are a former normal school, contrib- 
utes to our emphasis on excellence in 
teaching. We accept the upper 507c of the 
graduating cia^b. and niosi ot our sruueriis 
are tirst generation in college, hard-work- 
ing, holding jobs, and ill-prepared. We are. 
in other uords. known to Ph.D. -granting 
mstifitions as a "teaching college." We are 
also : , type ot college most Ph.D. advisors 
hope their students ill not senle for. and 
that, to many, has come to be regarded dt> a 
natural repository tor their research "fail- 
ures." all of whom are "excellent teachers." 

Recently we completed a search and. like 
many schools, had a record numberot highly 
qualified applicants. Mos'; of us on the search 
committee conceded that ue ourselves 
u ould not have gotten jobs under the pres- 
sure of thiscompention.Onecan hardly orler 
the proper words of condolence to the many 
candidates who have chosen to spend years 
ot their lives in one ot the mostdifficuit fields 
onl\ to be turned down. 

! low ever, as a member of that search com - 
mittee. I would like to offer some feedback 
that might be helpful to candidates, their 
advisors, and their schools. Sometimes it is 
a matter of smal 1 things a candidate can do: 
in other places, it becomes a criticism of 
i\ ory tower aspects of graduate schools that 
have a casual disregard torplacing their stu- 
dents at schools like ours, in spite ot the fact 
that candidates might want to come. 



Job Description 



Affirmative action rulings dictate that this is 
all-important; how e\ or. at a leaching school, 
there ma\ ho intangibles that are not reduc- 
ible to area specialty, causing the description 
10 be loosclx framed. Call or write to ask if 
\ou have questions about our description. 
Perhaps ue must rill a need tor teaching a 



course, want to drum up a student clientele 
in an area in' which we wish to expand, or 
are seeking someone who is compatible 
with, or complementary to. the faculty on 
hand. Look at our catalogue in ycur library, 
but. by all means, ask. 

Teaching 

Mostcandidates now submit a letteroutlin- 
ing their personal philosophy of teaching. 
This is valuable, but many statements are so 
routine ( and some use the same key ptoses > 
ihat one might almost suspect that a master 
form in going aruunj. A M.huo! like ours is 
impressed by contact hours, personal en- 
gagement v» ith students, and a sense of the 
realit> — n oi the rmths — about student 
learning. It is not enough to h.^ e an excel- 
lent philosophy of teaching, ^pponing 
letters should document that this philoso- 
phy is acted on and continually thought 
about. 

Candidates usually include results from 
teaching evaluations: we appreciate seeing 
raw scores and an interpretation. Remem- 
berto inform usof the grading scale — a" V 
can mean excellent orpoor. Low- scores seem 
honest (we've all had therm: but by any 
account, it would be helpful to see included 
in the leaching philosophy statement, a self- 
evaluation from the candidate. This might 
discuss successes or areas in which the can- 
didate wants to improve. Schools with an 
overall coordinator of teaching assistants 
and a formal method for reporting individual 
scores in context are doing their students a 
favor. Scores reported by the hand of the 
candidate do not seem to carry the same 
forcefulnes*. (We notice, incidentally, that 
almost all schools with such a system find 
their teaching assistants' scores higher than 
those of the faculty.} Schools that provide 
their students with awards, certificates of 
merit, letters of thanks from the chair, etc.. 
appear to be especially conscientious about 
their teaching standards. Nevertheless, most 
schooishavelacklusterevaluauonformsthat 
do not give specific information aboutteach- 
ing capability and energy, but rather inform 
about the ,, likability' % of the candidate- 
something that can also be associated with 
easygrading.The same appiiesto individual 
comments from evaluations such as. "This 



is the best teacher I ever had." Comments 
like these are to be prized by the teacher, but 
in the flood of applications are not necessar- 
ily given much credence by the search 
committee. Candidates might consider de- 
signing their own (additional) evaluations, 
and asking for them to be approved, col- 
lected, and interpreted by a faculty member. 
Then there is the Brown University system, 
in which students intelligently comment on 
results of student summaries and publish 
these results. This is formidable perhaps, but 
highly impressive. 

Leners by faculty evaluating teaching are 
perused seriously. These letters are most 
useful when they discuss specifics of teach- 
ing style. Candidates should know that in 
this day ot open letters, it is rare to encounter 
a negative letter. .A friend of mine says that 
at his i first-rate ) institution, "good" is acon- 
demnation — they look for the word 
"excellent." Schools also get their reputa- 
tions from these leners . One excellent school 
sent forward several candidates with one- 
line references to their teaching, stating that, 
as well as they could gather, the candidate 
looked like a good teacher for a teaching 
college. We felt sorry for these abandoned 
candidates. 

Computer Experience 

It is probably a good idea for any graduate 
student to have some experience with com- 
puters, and it is pamcularly exciting to see a 
teaching assistant given the opportunity to 
experiment with calculator or computer al- 
gebra systems in the classroom. Candidates 
should list in depth their experience with 
computers and include their teaching expe- 
riences in their personal philosophy 
statement. (This may be a loaded issue ai 
some colleges, however, so go carefully. \ 

Research 

Most candidates have a teaching reference 
and a research reference. Advisors freq- 
uently claim that the candidate s research 
gives a world-class result. This is nice, but 
our search committee often had difficulty, 
in fact, understanding the advisor's com- 
mentary on the research. The candidate or 
advisor might offer a condensation, in 
layperson's terms, regarding what areas of 
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Please supply three letters of reference 

With the 1993-94 academic hiring season now fully underway, mathematicians for- 
tunate enough to have a faculty position are likely to find themselves asked to write 
letters of reference for their students. For those of you who face this task, and are 
finding yourself at a loss as to what to say, FOCUS presents the following sample letter. 
We think it speaks for itself. 

Cfiear <JearcA Gommittee (jAair, 

fTam (wstiruj tAts fetter for*, f/r.f/o/tn tim/tA* o/Ao Aas afifi/ieiffor 
a position in^joar (Aybartme/tt. STs/toaA/ start Ay sa//a/a tAat ST 
cannot recommend Aim too AiuAAj* 

Sfy/act* t/iere is no otAer sau/ent roitA to/mm Sfcun €aA>anateA/ 
comfntre Ainu one/ ST tun sore tAat (Ae amoant p/nmtAematics Ae 
Anrxos toi/i f surprise ^ //off. 

fltlx tAsserfation fW (Ae sort p/if/f/rA t uoti f/on ? e.ifbect to see (Aese 
t/fff/s. S/f t/e/inite/t/ (femonstrtrtes Ais comfifete caftaAiftties* 

* c /n vA>sina% fct me say tAat yoa toi/i V/e /ortanate^ i/ yoa can yet Aim 
to atorA /or f/oa. 

» f/ncere/f/i 

. AiA. 'ftsorfifrrt/l 



expertise are involved, what courses the 
candidate can teach, his or her future pros- 
pects in research. It is usetul to know about 
the energy and independence ot the candi- 
date. 

Candidates today cannot assume that a 
"teaching" college is not interested in re- 
Nearch. especially as departments like ours, 
catering to the needs ol our students, be- 
come more applied. However, the term 
"research" — for us. not ail colleges — is still 
ioosel\ enough defined that scholarh acti\- 
tt> is given substantial weight. Here, it seems 
to me. many Ph.D. -granting institui <ns fail 
their students. McKt graduate students do 
not know about student mathematics com- 
petitions and have had no experience trying 
to obtain grants or v\ ork w ith students con- 
ducting research. They are unfamiliar with 
mathematics teaching journals and news- 
letters, in w hich publications tat our school ) 
would be acknowledged. More importantly, 
if students would glance at these journals, 
they would be more intormed about the 
trends which we are ha\ing to deal with. 
Nor ha\e most graduate students been in- 
volved in curriculum reform, worked with 
underrepresented groups, or remedial 
course work. etc. Enterprising graduate stu- 
dents mieht consider dome this on a 



volunteer basis, but it would seem that the 
entire university would benefit if graduate 
students were given mentoring responsibili- 
ties, exposure to me grant-hunting process, 
and administrative experience in some ot 
these activ ities. Far from distracting gradu- 
ate students from tt.eir research, these 
opportunities are empowering and broad- 
ening: they prepare students realistically for 
what they will have to be doing when the> 
graduate. Talks at regional MAA meetings 
and presentations at the school itself are also 
given credit: graduate students should take 
advantage of these opportunities. It may be 
a cliche, but ve are pnmanK looking for 
leadership. 

Interview 

Lastly, at the interview stage, candidates 
should understand that the college, like a 
sports team, is looking lora personal match, 
and a rejection is probably not at all per- 
sonal. (This is easy to sa\. difficult to hear. ) 
In preparing, candidates should request the 
school bulletin and they should come with 
questions. At our school, a talk for faculty 
and students is given significant weight 
because this is the opportunity for the de- 
partment as a whole to give comments on 
the search committee's choices. A candi- 



Mathematics^ 




Mark your ca k o d* r » fro w «ad plan to 
observe Mathematkir Awin^ Week 
in your area, institution, ororgaiizanon. 
With, the theme of Mathematics and 
Nfcdk±¥%Matbeak^ 
provides an exoelkat opportunity to cel- 
ebrate the beauty ana power or rne 
mathematical science*. Please do your 
part to promote puNicawarcacssof math- 
ematics from Sunday t April 24— Saturday, 
April 30, 1994. Look for further infor- 
mation from the Joint Policy Board for 
Mathematics, national sponsor of Math- 
ematics Awareness Week, in future issues 
of FOCUS. 



date might justifiably wonder how to plan a 
talk tor faculty and first-year students in the 
same room — m> personal advice is not to 
aim too low A description ot one 's research 
is a good topic if it doesn't become glib 
through the need to arch over the details. A 
goodtalkistrequentlvasmallerrelaiedtopic. 
similar to the articles in the MAA teaching 
journals. For us. the topic need not contain 
original results, but if it leaves us with ques- 
tions, we will leave the room thinking. In the 
actual interview uith the search committee 
af our school, questions must pass critical 
approval from the affirmative action officer 
and must be asked in the same way of all 
candidates. The candidate might be asked 
about experiences teaching women, minori- 
ties, and the handicapped, as well as 
questions about good and bad experiences 
in teaching, willingness to teach service 
courses, a plan for balancing research and 
teaching, and five-year goals. The main 
question is: How will the candidate fit with 
us? and. while past performance is a mea- 
suring rod. the forward-looking candidate 
has the advantage. 

Sandra Z Keith teaches in the Department of 
Mathematics and Sialism s at St Cloud State L 'm • 
\ersir\mSt Ch»ud. Minnesota 
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The only way to get nd of responsibilities is to discharge them, 
—WalterS. Robertson 

Dear Professor X: 

I was disappointed that you refused to write a letter for our candidate's tenure case. I 
was even more disappointed because you waited to tell me until after the deadline. 

You said you were too busy to write. I know you are busy this summer. That's why I 
wrote to you more than two months in advance to ask whether you would write. I sent you 
the Curriculum Vitae along with detailed instructions about the nature of the letter ana tne 
date it was due. I promised to send you copies of the candidate's papers as well. When you 
agreed (after a telephone call). I bent those papers promptly. That's proper etiquette for 
such requests—ample time and ample information. 

That was my responsibility. Now here is yours: When you agree to write, you should do 
so. Your letter ought to contain enough information to make it clear you have read and 
judged at least a small portion of the candidate's work. It should contain a short opening 
paragraph that sets the stage for your specific comments, and it should end with one or two 
summary sentences that help to guide the reader (and give people preparing the case some 
quotable sentences). Such letters do not have to be long, nor do they have to contain 
exquisite detail. They should contain honest opinion* based either on your knowledge of the 
candidate's written research or your personal contact. And the 'letter" needs to be a signed 
letter ... not an email message or a paragraph dictated to my secretary. 

Are there too many requests for such letters? Absolutely— and I'm doing my best to 
persuade deans and college committees that fewer letters will serve the pupose just as well. 
But some letters will always be necessary in a profession with a system of tenure and 
promotion like ours. 

Writing letters has been a part of our profession for most of this century. Quite likely, a 
half dozen or so mathematicians took time to write such letters for you in the past. Quite 
likely, they were busy people as well. 

Our profession has been infected by the me-generation philosophy of the 1980's. Writing 
letters of recommendation, refereeing papers, reviewing grant proposals— for many these 
are activities without personal profit, and hence (according to the philosophy) without 
reward. You are not alone: increasing numbers of mathematicians view professional service 
as the sort of activity other (less busy) people ought to do. Requests for recommendations 
and referee reports often draw no response— or worse, no results. When most people 
subscribe to this philosophy, our profession will face a crisis. 

I will make phone calls and send email to solicit another letter. It will be hard to find 
someone else to write, especially since I will have to ask that person to write in a matter of 
weeks or even days. I will find someone, however. And you might find it surprising that the 
person who finally does write the letter turns out to be . . . just as busy as you. 

— John Ewing 
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..science vs. me remaie ociennsi 



By Shirl ey M, Tilghman 

•n the last two years, wc have 
'iincssed a flurry of concern 
ver the under-representanon 
f women and minorities in 
cience and engineering. The 

m _oncern does noi arise from a 

belated appreciation that women and 
minorities have been denied access to 
careers In science. Rather it comes 
from projections of a significant 
shortfall in scientists around the turn 
bf the century, caused, at least in 
' part, by the reduced number of white 
males choosing scientific careers. 
This reminds me of the explanation 
• " given by a president of an all-male 
-university for why he favored co- 
. * education. He explained that unless 



• the Institution admitted women, it 
-would no longer be able to compete 

for the best male students, who were 

* being attracted to co-ed campuses. 

• The inclusion of women, in his eyes, 

• was a solution to a problem. 

' Likewise, today women and minor- 
. Hies are viewed as one solution to a 
manpower problem in the sciences. 

• Despite the base underpinnings of the 
- motive, this may be a unique opportu- 

* ..nity to bring about a greater partici- 
pation of women and minorities in 

science* In fact, many universities 
. 6a ver^com missioned studies on inv 
proving recruiting and retention of 

• women students and faculty in sci* 

• ence and engineering. Programs 
abound in government and the philan- 
thropic community to encourage the 

inclusion of women and minorities. 
What are the realistic prospects for 
- these endeavors? First, we need to 
understand what has stood in the way 

• of women in science, 
4 You can look at the last 20 years in 

" (wo ways, depending on whether you 
•are an optimist or pessimist The 

• .optlmUt sees that between 1966 and 
•Its*, the percentage of women re- 

. celving science, medical or engineer- 
'ting degrees increased dramatically. 
* ' In 1966, 23 percent of the bachelor's 
. degrees in science were awarded to 
women; by 19M, that figure had risen 

• to 40 percent Women how compose M 
•percent of medical school enroll- 

. menu. As for science doctoratts, 
''•women earned 9 percent of the total 
In 1966 and 27 percent In 1911 
. The first thing a pessimist would 
' »ftod In the same 20-year span Is that 

• the' Increase In women In scientific 
•and medical careers has not been 

. steady. Most of the increase came in 
-,tht 1970*s, with very little progress 
Alter 1912. The second thing a pessi- 



mist would note is that the women 
who have been trained are not in 
leadership positions in proportion to 
their representation in the field. The 
most common response to this is that 
enough time has not passed for wom- 
en graduates to have acquired (he 
appropriate seniority. But this is not 
the case. 

Finally, the pessimist would point 
out that the increases are the average 
cf highly disparate disciplines and 
hide large differences between fields. 
For example, in psychology women 
receive more than half of new doctor- 
ates, while in engineering they earn 
Just 7 percent. H you look carefully, 
almost no progress has been made In 
increasing the number of women 
practicing physics, mathematics and 
engineering in the last 50 years. , 

Physics and mathematics are 
clearly at one extreme. In the life 
sciences, a slightly different dynamic 
is at work. Fifty percent o? bachelor's 
degrees in biology are awarded to 
women. There is a drop in graduate 
and medical schools, where 35 to 40 
percent of the graduating classes are 
female, / 

Only then do women begin to disap- 
pear from the system. By almost 
every measure, postgraduate women 
in the life sciences are faring less well 
than their male colleagues. If one 
takes as a measure of success those 
who have reached the status of princi- 
pal investigator of a National Insti- 
tutes of Health grant, just 19 percent 
are women. Where are the other 59 
percent who received M.D.'s and 
t-h.D/s? They are in non-tenure- 
track positions in which they often 
cannot compete for research funds. 

What the different experiences of 
women in the physical and life sci- 
ences tell us is that multiple forces 
are at work to retard the rate at 
which women enter the scientific 
work force. Yet I believe that the 
common thread Is iiie role that cul- 
ture plays -In determining C£ t^r 
choices for women. 



hobbies. The cues girls receive in 
these formative years are not always 
subtle. Mattel Inc. recently marketed 
a Barbie doll that says, "J hate 
math!" when poked in the stomach. J 
shudder to think what Ken says back! 

Another example comes from the 
experience of a young assistant pro- 
fessor at Princeton. In high school, 
she obtained the highest grades in 
science. Shortly hefore graduation, 
her principal called her in and asked 
if she would be willing to forgo the 
traditional science award so that the 
second-ranked student, a male, could 
receive it The explanation was that 
he would be better able to use it, as he 
was headed for a career in science. 
To the principal, it was inconceivable 
that this young woman would also 
. consider such a career. 

These are shocking stories, the 
more so because they occurred in the frj 
1980's and 1990's, not the !950's. This 
failure of our society, particularly our ^ 
educators, to equate women with ca* # — 
reers in sc.ience, and the propensity to ~* 
discount their achievements when \I 
they persist with this ambition lies at £ 
the heart of the problem. fa 
In universities, the trend of dls- m 
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Enter a lab, and 
relive the 1950s, 
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'Shtrlty M. Trtghmon it on (nvtstig a- 
lor of Ihc Howard Hughes Medical 

• /nstftutc and professor of molecular 

* biology at Princeton. This Is txcerpt- 
td from o speech to the Olfn Confer* 
tnce on Women and Ihc Culture of 
Science at Washington Univtrttty in 
St touts on OcL 21. 1992. 



The cultural Usues be- 
gin with the low expec- 
tations that our educa- 
tion system sets on the 
performance of fe- 
males in science, espe- 
cially In physics and math. This cul- 
minates in the hierarchical culture of 
the laboratory, which evolved In the 
absence of females. This notion that 
cultural biases are at the basis of the 
problem Is sobering, as cultures are 
difficult to change. However, If 
Indeed have to change the culture, wt 
need to understand its underpinnings 
and where the pressure points lie. 

Let's begin with education, A study 
by Joan Glrgus for the Pew Charita- 
ble Trust Science Education Pro* 
gram revealed that differences in the 
two sexes can be delected as early as 
ft years of a|t, when girls report 
fewer science related experience*, 
such as looking through a telescope. 
By 13, girls art Its* likely than boys 
to read science articles and books, 
watch science shows or have science 
D28 



couraging women from science ca 
reers continues. The number of de- 
clared freshman science majors of 
both sexes is three times the number . 
who will actually graduate with a 
degree In science or engineering. 
However, the percentage decline is 
greater for women than men. The 
only exception to this Is instructive: 
women's colleges lose far fewer of 
the i r science unde rgraduates to other 
fields. Surely this Is telling us that in 
an environment that places high ex- 
pectations on women's achievement, 
women flourish In science. 

When questioned about their expe- 
riences as science majors, women at 
co-ed colleges complain of feelings of 
Isolation In a Urte class of males, of 
being Ignored by faculty and of not 
being Uken seriously. Women who 
begin college well-quatified arid 
. strongly motivated lose their self-es- 
teem. • 

I think the difference betweea the 
numbers who overcome these bur- 
dies In the physical vs. the btotogka) 
sciences Is directly attributable to the 
number of women practicing *ich 
discipline. It li slowly becoming ac- 
cepted that women make good biolo- 
gists, and consequently women art no 
longer discouraged from following 
this path. Put another way, the rich 
tend to get richer. All but the most 
determined women will tend to gravi- 
tate to the environment which Is most 
positive and rewarding, and that 
lends to be where other women have 
already led the way. O 
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AHA ACTIVITIES 



Redefining Historical Scholarship: 

Report of the American Historical Association 

Ad Hoc Committee on Redefining Scholarly Work 



Despite considerable differences in insti- 
tutional missions and goals, most Ameri- 
can col leges and universities agree on the 
basic criteria for faculty tenure and promotion 
decisions: the documentation and evaluation of 
research, teaching, and service. Although the 
relative weight given to each of the three criteria 
varies considerably from institution to institu- 
tion, critics maintain thai too much emphasis is 
now placed on the research component, with the 
other two relegated to considerably lesser if not 
irrelevant status. For example, Ernest Boyer of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching maintains that this equation of scholar- 
ship with research and publication, whi lc perhaps 
having served many faculty and institutions well 
over the years, has perpetuated narrow individual 
and institutional priorities at odds with the 
broader interests of faculty and with the varied 
needs of colleges and universities today. In 
Scholarship Reconsidered: Priorities for the 
Professoriate (Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, 1 990), Boyer argues that 
"a wide gap now exists between the myth and the 
reality of academic life. Almost all colleges pay 
lip service to the trilogy of teaching, research, 
and service, but when it comes to making judg* 
n ;nts about professional performance, the three 
rarely arc assigned equal merit The ume has 



come to move beyond the tired old 'teaching ver- 
sus research* debate and give the familiar and 
honorable term 'scholarship' a broader, more ca- 
pacious meaning, one that brings legitimacy to 
the full scope of academic work" (pp. 15-16). 

This debate over priorities is not discipline- 
specific but extends across the higher education 
community. Nevertheless, each discipline has 
specific concerns and problems. For history, the 
privilege given to the monograph in promotion 
and tenure has led to the undervaluing of other 
activities central to the life of the discipline — 
writing textbooks, developing courses and cur- 
ricula, documentary editing, museum 
exhibitions, and film projects, to name but a few. 
Despite a number of efforts within recent years to 
give greater recognition to such work, a tradi- 
tional, hierarchical conceptualization of what 
constitutes historical scholarship, based on the 
German university model, continues to dominate 
and restrict our profession's rewards structure. 
There is little recognition of the diverse interests 
and talents of today 's historians or of the changes 
that they undergo over the course of their careers. 
The situation is unlikely to change until we as a 
profession consciously rethink the fundamental 
meaning of historical scholarship and the role of 
the historian as scholar today. While frustration 
over the academic rewards structure may be the 



AHA Commit teet from page 18 

Public Schools; Yuri Slczkinc, University of 
California, Berkeley; Sharon Strocchia, Emory 
University; Renatc Bridenthal, chair 1996 % 
Brooklyn College, CUNY; Patrick Manning, co- 
chair J 996 . Northeastern University. 

Delegates 

Advisory Committee on Historical Diplo- 
matic Documentation: Warren F. Kimball. Rut- 
gers University. 

American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Slavic Studies: Melissa Bokovoy, Uni* 
versity of New Mexico. 

American Council of Learned Societies: Leon 
Lirwack, University of Caltforria, Berkeley. 

International Committee of Historical Sci- 
ences: Jean Quataen, SUNY, Binghamton. 



National Advisory Board of The History 
Teacher. Cltristine L. Compston, History Teach- 
ing Alliance and National History Education 
Network; Robert A. Blackcy, California State 
University, San Bernardino, ex officio. 

National Archives II Advisory Group: Alan 
Kraut, American University. 

National Historical Publications and Re- 
cords Commission: Constance B. Schulz, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. 

NHPRC Advisory Group on "America's 
Documents: America's History": David Ky- 
vig, University of Akron. 

Social Science Research Council: William 
Cronon, University o/ Wisconsin — Madison. 

Note: James B. Gardner, the AHA*s acting ex- 
ecutive director, is an ex officio member of all 
committees. 



catalyst, a reexamination of the meaning of 
scholarship has much larger implications for the 
profession — if scholarly activity is central to the 
work of our profession, then how we define 
scholarship determines what it means to be a his- 
torian and who is part of the historical commu- 
nity. The AHA defines the history profession in 
broad, encompassing terms, but is that definition 
meaningful as long as only certain kinds of work 
are valued and deemed scholarly within our dis- 
cipline? If the historical profession is a broad 
community of individuals committed to 'leach- 
ing, researching, writing, or otherwise providing 
or disseminating historical knowledge and un- 
derstanding" (Report of the Ad Hoc Committee 
on the Future of the AHA, 1988, p. 1), then the 
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virtually exclusive identification of historical 
scholarship with the monograph is inappropriate 
and unfairly undervalues the work of a signifi- 
cant portion of professional historians. Just how 
many historians are excluded by a narrow defini- 
tion of scholarship? According to data from a 
1985-86 study conducted by the American 
Council of Learned Societies, only 41.8 percent 
of historians surveyed have published one or 
more scholarly books or monographs during 
their careers. 

The AHA Ad Hoc Committee 

Within this context, the American Historical 
Association agreed in 1991 to participate 
in two initiatives that call for the development of 
discipline-specific redefinitions of scholarly 
work. The first, conducted by Syracuse Univer- 
sity and supported by the Fund for the Improve- 
ment of Post Secondary Education and the Lilly 
Endowment, focuses on enhancing the status of 
teaching within the faculty rewards system. 
Eighteen professional associations arc taking 
part in this effort In the second project, eleven 
professional associations have agreed to under- 
take a variety of efforts to increase recognition 
for scholarship-based professional service. The 
cos pons ors of this project are the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities and Land Grant Col- 
leges, the University of Maryland at College 
Park, and Wayne State University, with support 
from the Johnson Foundation. Those two pro- 
jects have in turn contributed to a third initiative 
in which the Association has taken part, the Fo- 
rum on Faculty Roles and Rewards sponsored by 
the American Association for Higher Education 
and funded by the Fund for the Improvement of 
Post Secondary Education. 

The Association's agreement to take pan in 
these projects rested on five assumptions: 

1. That problems associated with the 
faculty rewards system arc not discipline- 
specific. Hence, individual disciplines 
and their associations may be a good place 
to start, but they cannot be expected to 
bring about reform single-handedly. 
Similar initiatives must be launched 
within higher education associations and 
college and university administrations if 
there is to be any substantial change. 

2. That the AHA 's role should not be to 
prescribe a certain formula but rather to 
suggest alternative ways of conceptualiz- 
ing scholarly work and to provide exam- 
ples of the different ways in which history 
departments have addressed this issue. 
The emphasis should be on what "can be" 
considered scholarship, not what "must 



or "is." Any statement from the Asso- 
ciation must be Adaptable to the varied 
needs of different departments and institu- 
tions and leave room for individual and in- 
stitutional choices. 

3. That a redefinition of scholarly work 
should not diminish or undermine histori- 
cal research but rather extend and enhance 
it Nor should a redefinition lead to a com- 
pctitive situation— the relationship of re- 
search to other scholarly work should be 
viewed as complementary not competi- 
tive. Research — as well as teaching — re- 
mains at the heart of the profession. 

4. That the Association's concern is 
with historians' activities that relate di- 
rectly to their research and teaching, 
broadly defined, and not with public 
service, civic involvement, or other serv- 
ice to ti.cir institutions and communities. 
While the latter are valuable and should 
be encouraged, they do not draw upon 
the historian's professional or discipli- 
nary expertise and cannot be charac- 
terized as scholarly. 

5. That reform effous should focus on 
increasing flexibility within the system 
and avoid the imposition of additional re- 
quirements on already overburdened ten- 
ure-track faculty. Moreover, priorities 
should change concomitantly in institu- 
tional support for faculty. The point 
should be to change priorities and in- 
crease options, not to demand more or in- 
crease faculty workloads. 

Rather than addressing the two issues (leach- 
ing and service) separately, the AHA decided to 
combine the two efforts into one and develop a 
more comprehensive statement on the nature of 
scholarly work and the structure of the tenure and 
rewards system. Toward that end, an ad hoc 
committee was convened, composed of: 

Robert A. Blackcy, AHA Vice President for 
Teaching (1991-95), California State Univer- 
sity. San Bernardino 

Blanche Wicsen Cook, AHA Vice President 
for Research (1990-34), John Jay College of 
Criminal Justice, CUNY 

Susan Socolow, AHA Vice President for the 
Profession (1989-92), Emory University 

Philip V. Scarpino, Indiana University — Pur- 
due University at Indianapolis, representing the 
Organization of American Historians 

Noel J. Stowc, Arizona State University, rep- 
resenting the National Council on Public History 
James Powell, Syracuse University 
Roger Sharp, Syracuse University 
Carlin Barton, University of Massachusetts 



Gerald F. Lindexman, Univeriiry of Michsl 
David Miller, Carnegie Mellon University 
James B. Gardner. AHA Acting Executive 
Director, ex officio 

A Conceptual Framework 

An essay by Eugene Rice, Antioch Coll 
entitled "The New American 

Scholarship and the Purposes of the Universit] 
provided the context for the ad hoc commit 
work. The Rice essay provides an alierni 
conceptualization of scholarly work: He 
poses that the trilogy of research, teaching, \ 
service be abandoned in favor of a more inclusj 
four-part definition of scholarship. In so dob] 
the discussion broadens from issues of bala 
within the campus-defined function of profes 
to the larger roles and obligations of the scholj 

Drawing or. the work of Er~*" *■ 15 ,% •* c I 

Elman, Ernest Lynton, Lee Shulman, and 
Rice breaks scholarship down into four dis 
yet interrelated components: 

1. The advancement of knowledge — 
essentially original research. 

2i The integration of knowledge — syn- 
thesizing and reintegrating knowledge, re- 
vealing new patterns of meaning and new 
relationships between the pans and the 
whole. 

3. The application of knowledge — pro- 
fessional practice directly rela^d to an in 
dividual 's scholarly specialization. 

4, The transformation of knowledge 
through teaching — including pedaeoincal 
content knowledge and discipline-specific 
educational theory. 

Rice concludes: 

We know that what is being proposed 
challenges a hierarchical arrangement of 
monumental proportions — a status system 
that is firmly fixed in the consciousness of 
the present faculty and the academy's or- 
ganizational policies and pracUces. What 
is being called for is a broader, more open 
field where these different forms of schol- 
arship can interact, inform, and enrich one 
another, and faculty can follow their inter- 
ests, build on their strengths, and be re- 
warded for what they spend most of their 
scholarly energy doing. All faculty ought 
to be scholars in this broader sense, deep- 
ening their preferred approaches to know- 
ing but constantly pressing, and being 
pressed by peers, to enlarge their scholarly 
capacities and encompass other — often 
contrary — ways of knowing (p. 6). 

Redefining continued page 22 
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Redefining from page 20 

An Expanded Definition of Historical Scholarship 

The ad hoc committee then applied this framework to the history disci- 
pline, using as a starting point the following passage from the AHA*s 
Statement on Standards of Professional Conduct ( 1 992): 

Scholarship, the uncovering and exchange of new information and 
the shaping of interpretations, is basic to the activities of the historical 
profession. The profession communicates with students in textbooks 
and classrooms; to other scholars and the general public in books, arti- 
cles, exhibits, films, and historic sites and structures; and to decision- 
makers in memoranda and testimony (p. 5). 

That description is clearly broader than the traditional definition of schol- 
arship as original research, and it provided the committee with the basis for 
developing an expanded list of activities appropriate for consideration under 
a more inclusive tenure and promotion system. The list that follows is basi- 
cally an inventory of activities that can be scholarly but does not address 
when a particular activity is scholarly and when it is not — that is an issue of 
evaluation, as discussed below. For example, leaching can be a scholarly ac- 
tivity, but all teaching is not scholarly in nature. 

Using the Rice formulation of scholarship, the committee proposes that 
within history: 

1, The advancement of knowledge includes: 

Original research — based on manuscript and printed sources, ma- 
terial culture, oral history interviews, or other source materials — 
published in the form of a monograph or rcfcrccd journal article; 
disseminated through a paper or lecture given at a meeting or confer- 
ence or through a museum exhibition or other project or program; or 
presented in a contract research report, policy paper, or other com- . 
missioned study. 

Documentary or critical editions. 

Trans! anons. 

2, The integration of knowledge includes: 

Synthesis of scholarship — published in a review essay (journal or 
anthology), textbook, newsletter, popular history, magazine, ency- 
clopedia, newspaper, or other form of publication; disseminated 
through a paper or lecture given at a meeting or conference or 
through a museum exhibition, film, or other public program; or pre- 
sented in a contract research report, policy paper, or other commis- 
sioned study. 

Edited anthologies, journals, or series of volumes comprised of the 
work of other scholars . 

3, The application of knowledge includes: 

Public history, specifically: 

Public programming (exhibitions, tours, etc.) in museums and 
other cultural and educational institutions. 

Consulting and providing cxp-n testimony on public policy and 
other matters. 

Contract research on policy formulation and policy outcomes. 
Participation in film and other media projects. 
Writing and compiling institutional and other histories. 
Historic preservation and cultural resource management. 
Adntiris ration and management of historical organizations and 
institutions. 

Archival administration and the creation of bibliographies and 
databases. 

Professional service— editing journals and newsletters, organizing 
scholarly meetings, etc. 

Community service drawing directly upon scholarship— through 
state humanities councils (e.g.. public lectures), history day compe- 
titions, etc. 
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4,The transformation of knowledge through teaching includes: 
Student mertioring/ad vising. 

Research, writing, and consulting in history education and in other 
disciplines allied to history. 

Development of courses, curricula, visual materials, and teaching 
materials (including edited anthologies, textbooks, and softwarc>— 
implemented in the classroom or disseminated through publications 
(books, professional newsletter articles, etc.), papers (annual meetings, 
teaching conferences, etc), or non-psun forms. 

Organization and participation in collaborative content-based pro- 
grams (workshops, seminars, etc) with the schools. 

Participation in developing and evaluating advanced placement 
and other forms of assessment. 

Museum exhibitions, catalogues, lectures, film, radio, etc, — public 
programs as forms of teaching. 

While the charge to the committee was to develop a discipline-spec* 
definition of scholarly work, the above formulation would be applicable 
well to mterdisciplinary work by historians. The committee did not address 
however, the relative value of or weight that should be given to such work. 

Weighting, Documentation, and Evaluation 

As indicated earlier, this list of activities should not be viewed as pceacrr*' 
or definitive but rather as suggestive of how historical scholarship can 
redefined to be more inclusive and multidimensional. While the breakdo 
provides a good starting point for departmental reassessment of promotion and 
tenure criteria, any such effort must also take into account the mission and goals 
of the individual department and the institution of which it is a part Even if a 
department adopts the redefinition, it must still determine for itself the appropri- 
ate balance among the four components and the relative weight to be assigned 
to each. A central question mat every department should address is whether 
there is a single mix or balance that each individual within the department must 
achieve or whether there is room for individuals to weight categories of work 
differently, as long as the department overall achieves a balance consistent with 
its mission. 

But agreeing on an appropriate definition of scholarly work is only the first 
step — implementation is impossible without the dcvciopmeiu oi appropriate 
strategies for documentation and evaluation. Work that cannot be documented 
and evaluated does not merit reward. But how is the work tobedecumented? It 
is relatively simple to provide copies of books or articles produced as pan of 
one's research, but how is an innovative classroom activity or a museum exhibit 
documented? Advocates of the redefinition of scholarly work maintain mat 
scholarship is strengthened when other activities are included, but it is difficult 
to demonstrate scholarly quality and rigor when documentation involves no 
more titan counting or identifying. New forms of documentation such as port- 
folios and reflective essays must be implemented 

Attention also must be given to peer review and evaluation. Who will evalu- 
ate this scholarship? Do you require outs ; de reviewers for teaching as you do 
for research? How do you secure the reviewers needed to evaluate work outside 
the usual expertise of faculty, such as museum exhibitions and computer soft- 
ware? What will be the criteria for evaluation? In a presemation entitled **What 
Makes It Scholarly" at the Conference on Redefinition and Assessment of 
Scholarship, which was sponsored by Syracuse University in 1 992, Ernest Lyn- 
ton suggested that evaluation criteria might include the expertise informing the 
choices made, the appropriateness and effectiveness of the choices, the original - 
ity and degree of innovation manifested m the activity, the difficulty of the. usfc 
accomplished, and the scope arvJ imporuoKC of the activity. Lymon'scritcrii fo- 
cus on the process of scholarship rather than the product, thus encompassing a 
wider range of work than the monograph or journal article. For an example of 
how documentation and evaluation has been addressed for anoruraditional form 
of scholarship (museum exhibitions), see Thomas J. Schlereth. "Museum Exbr 
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binan Reviews: Introduction," Journal of Ameri- 
can History (Iw* 1989), pp. 192-95. 

As each department or institution develops or 
adopts standards and criteria appropriate to its own 
mission and goals, the problem of transferability 
from one institution to another arises — will a 
scholar with nontraditkxul credentials find his or 
her mobility restricted? It is likely, for example, that 
the most prestigious research universities will con- 
tinue to weight those activities classified under "ad- 
vancement of knowledge" very heavily in 
appointment and promotion decisions. Thus senior 
members of a department have an obligation to 
counsel junior colleagues not only about the criteria 
for promotion in their own institution but also about 
the realities that govern advancement in the profes- 
sion beyond thai institution. 

For further discussion of these issues (weighting , 
documentation, and evaluation) within the broader 
higher education context, see Robert M. Diamond 
and Bronwyn E Adam, cds., Recognizing Faculty 
Wort Reward Systems for the Year 2000 (Jossey- 
Bass Publishers, 1993); Russell Edgcrton, Patricia 
Hutchings, and Kathleen Quinlan, The Teaching 
Portfolio: Capturing ilxe Scholarship in Teaching 
(American Association for Higher Education, 
1991 ); Sandra E Elm an and Sue Marx Smock, Pro- 
fessional Service and Facuky Rewards: Toward an 
Integrated Structure (National Association of State 
Universities and Land -Oram Colleges, 1985); and 
Ernest A. Lynton and Sandra E Elman, Sew Priori- 
ties for the University (Jossey-Bass Publishers. 
1987). Each addresses both theory and practice and 
provides additional bibliographic citations. The Fo- 
rum on Faculty Roles and Rewards of the Amen can 
Association for Higher Education (AAHE) has as- 
sembled a resource packet thai includes not only a 
bibliography of articles and monographs but also a 
list of unpublished campus documents that address 
issues of faculty priorities and the rev,- aid system. 
Contact the Forum at the AAHE offices. One Du- 
poru Circle, Suite 360, Washington, DC 20036- 
1110,(202)293-6440. 

Case Studies in Faculty Roles 
and Rewards 

For a discuss ion of these tenure and promotion is- 
sues within the specific context of the history 
profession, sec the April 1988, October and Decem- 
ber 1 989, and June 1991 issues of the OAH Council 
of Chairs Newsletter and the spring 1993 issue of 
the Public Historian, The first and the last provide 
discussions of promotion and tenure within the con- 
text of public history, and the 1991 issue of the 
Newsletter focuses on evaluating teaching. The 
other two issues present case studies of policies and 
procedures at eight very different public and private 
colleges and universities, including a two-year sen- 
ior college, three general baccalaureate institutions, 



two comprehensive institutions, and two doc- 
toral-level universities. Moreover, the depart- 
ments vary in terms of the highest degree 
offered— five offer the B.A., two the M.A., and 
one the PkD. — and m sire— from ten to nearly 
thirty faculty each. These articles provide both 
valuable illustrations of alternative faculty re- 
wards systems and direction in addressing docu- 
mentation and evaluation questions. 

The pertinent articles from the OAH Council of 
Chii rs Newsletter are: 

Fromthe April J9S8 issue: 

Kendrick A. Clements, "Promotion and Ten- 
ure for Public Historians." 

From the October 1989 issue: 

Donald R. Whitnah, "Faculty Evaluation at the 
University of Northern Iowa." 

Raymond G. Herbert, "Faculty Evaluation at 
Thomas More College." 

Charles P. Carlson, Jr., "Faculty Evaluation at 
the University of Denver." 

Louise E. Hoffman, "Faculty Evaluation at 
Pennsylvania Stale University at Harrisburg." 

From the December 1989 issue: 

Robert W. McAhren, 'Teaching Evaluation at 
Washington and Lee University." 

Charles R. Bailey, "Assessing Teaching Ef- 
fectiveness atSUNY-Geneseo." 



Carol S. Gruber, "Evaluating Teaching ai Wil- 
liam Pa tenon College" 

Anthony O. Edmonds, 'The Evaluation and 
Reward of Teaching: Confessions of a Depart- 
ment Head Who Agreed to Chair a Blue Ribbon 
Committee on Evaluating Teaching." 

From the June 1991 issue: 

Russell Edgerton, 'The Teaching Portfolio— 
Recognizing the Scholarship in Teaching." 

Peter Seldin and Linda F. Amis, "The Teach- 
ing Portfolio." 

John Barber, 'The Teaching Portfolio: At 
Last, a Panacea." 

Anthony O. Edmonds, 4 The Teaching Portfo- 
lio: A Personal Witness by a Department Chair." 

James Wilkinson, "Documenting Feedback in 
the Teaching Portfolio." 

From the Public Historian* 

Philip V. Scarpino, "Some Thoughts on Defin- 
ing, Evaluating, and Rewarding Pubhc Scholar- 
ship," Public Historian 15 (.spring 1993): 55-61. 

For copies of the newsletters, c- ntaci the Or- 
ganization of American Historians, 112 North 
Bryan Street, Blooming ton, IN 47408-4199, 
(812)855-7311. For the Public Historian, con- 
tact the Department of History, University of 
California, Santa Barbara, California 93106- 
9410,(805)893-3667. 



This Summer, Learn to Make 
Historical Documentaries 

The George Washington University's Center for 
History in the Medio presents its 1994 Summer 
Institute. In this intensive 
five-week course, you'll 

learn from experts. You'll focus on applying his- 
torical methods to filmmaking, ond you'll gain 
hands-on experience in the technical aspects of 
filmmaking, such os comero work, lighting, sound, and 
editing. This yew's film's topic is "Polio ond the Lost Generation/ 





For more a free brochure and on application: 
Coll (202) 994-6787 or 

Write: GW (inter for History ond the Medio 
2300 G Street, NW Room 503 

Washington, O.C 20052 
or Fax (202) 994-6231 



jngton 
JniveSity 

WASHINGTON D C ' 
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SUCCESS AND SURVIVAL 
STRATEGIES FOR 
WOMEN FACULTY MEMBERS 



by Bernice Resnick Sandler 



Success and Survival Strategies 
for Women Faculty Members 



by Bernice Resnick Sandler 



Despite much progress in academe over the last twenty years, 
some patterns hardly have changed at all. On virtually even- 
college and university faculty, the higher the rank, the fewer 
the women. The more prestigious the institution, the field, or 
the department, the fewer the women. At every rank, in 
every type of institution, in every field, women faculty mem- 
bers on the whole earn less than men, even when factors such 
as age, quality of degree preparation, years of experience, and 
publications are taken into account. Women are less likely to 
receive tenure, and it takes them longer to get it. 

Many explanations have been given as to why women do 
not progress as far or as fast as men, although it is beyond our 
scope to explore the reasons here in detail. Generally, how- 
ever, they fall into three categories: structural, psychological, 
and sociological. 

The structural explanation emphasizes the nature of the 
work environment. Characteristics of the organizational situa- 
tion, rather than inner traits or skills of women faculty mem- 
bers, are viewed as primary determinants of how women 
function on the job. For example, women with children ^re 
more likely to spend a greater proportion of their time on par- 
enting than men. Therefore, an institution that makes no 
allowance for child rearing when a woman has parental respon- 
sibilities and is also preparing for tenure presents structural bar- 
riers to women's advancement, even though the institution 
appears to treat men and women alike. Many people believe 
that structural change — especially in terms of organization, 
policies, and practices — is essential for equity to develop. 

The psychological explanation focuses on :he individual. It 
suggests that for a variety of reasons many women lack skills 
and traits necessary to compete successfully. This explanation 
assumes that if women are taught certain skills such as how to 
speak assertively, how to "dress for success,* 1 and how to han- 
dle a budget they will be successful. The burden of change is 
on women rather than the institution, because this person- 
centered explanation implies that to a large degree, women 
are misfits and need to adopt organizational behavior that is 
e»«ntially male. Apart from the obvious — that women are 
not men — die opposition is that the existing structure is the 
"right* 1 one and therefore does not need to change and that 

Bernice Resnick Sandler is senior associate at the Center for 
Women Policy Studies (CWPS) m Washington, D.C. and editor of 
the newsletter About Women on Campus, %vhich is published by 
the National Association for Women in Education m cooperation 
with CWPS. 



male career patterns (such as no work interruptions for family- 
matters) are the only acceptable norm. 

The third explanation focuses on the social barriers — pri- 
marily how men relate to women — and includes a v/:de range 
of behaviors such as discrimination, stereotyping, and the dis- 
comfort that each gender may feel with the other. Certainly 
in our society men have been socialized to be dominant over 
women, and this translates into innumerable social barriers for 
women. Men (and women) may expect women to be passive, 
thus creating self-fulfilling prophecies. Women may be 
excluded from informal contact and thus learn less about the 
informal politics of a department or professional opportuni- 
ties. Stereotypes may lead to inaccurate perceptions and 
expectations concerning women. Some men may make sexual 
jokes and innuendos and engage in sexual harassment. Such 
behaviors often make women uncomfortable and angry; the 
emotional energy and time that women expend, in turn, may 
also affect their productivity. 

These three explanations obviously are intertwined; none 
by itself is sufficient to explain the difficulties women face in 
the workplace. All three explanations contribute to our 
understanding of what happens on the job; all three need to 
be addressed if workplaces are to become more equitable. 

This paper focuses only on one strategy — how to help 
women change their behaviors in order to enhance their own 
careers. It does not deal with the structure of the workplace 
or with the societal issues that make it difficult for women to 
participate actively and succeed in the workplace, although it 
does include some strategies for responding to differential 
treatment. Thus the paper is an incomplete blueprint for 
equity. However much a woman attends to factors that might 
enhance her chances of moving ahead, many other major 
factors over which she may have little or no control may out- 
weigh her own efforts, no matter how extensive and appropri- 
ate they might be. 

Women who are also members of a minority group are even 
more likely to have difficulty in the workplace. Often they 
face "double discumination": once for being female, once for 
being racially or ethnically different. Minority women may be 
even more isolated from their colleagues and face hostility 
from men (both white and minority) as well as from white 
women. They are more likely to hr seen as "tokens,* regard- 
less of their qualifications. 1 The unintentionally derogatory 
description — •'qualified minority woman* 1 — implies that 
although minority women are generally not qualified, this par* 
ticular woman is an exception to the rule. 
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"Outsiders" such as all women and people of color are likely 
to suffer from inattention and overattention. In many 
instances, minority women are more likely to be singled out 
and judged according to stereotyped expectations than other 
women so that differences between women of color and white 
women may be exaggerated. 

Because of their small numbers on most campuses, minority 
women may have heightened visibility and thus may be sub- 
ject to more scrutiny thaw their minority male or female col- 
leagues. Minority women may receive less feedback about 
their work than white women or minority men, and thus they 
may need to seek out feedback more actively than other 
women. Indeed, minority women generally have to work 
harder than majority women to survive in academe. 

1 have included a wide array of strategies so that individual 
women may seleci those they find most helpful. Not all of 
this advice is applicable or useful for everyone. Some women 
may disagree or feel uncomfortable with a specific strategy. 
Some strategies may not be appiu^nate for particular situa- 
tions; some strategies may need to be changed. 

This list of strategies is not inclusive; many persons will 
want to add their own. These strategies come not only from 
people who have written on the subject but also from hun- 
dreds of conversations 1 have had with women and men over 
many years as I have traveled from campus to campus. Mam- 
have been tested on campuses 1 have visited where women 
and men have questioned, clarified, and sharpened these 
strategies. 

Not included are many strategies that are important to both 
men and women; instead, I have focused on those that are 
particularly important for women or may not have been wide- 
ly discussed elsewhere. Thus, this paper should be read in 
conjunction with other guides or books about "success," some 
of which are listed at the end of this paper. 

Lastly, it is important to keep in mind that although not 
every woman wants to get "to the top," the information in 
this paper is not only helpful in planning where you want to 
be but also in staying there. Unlike men, for whom success 
often means fame and power, for many women success means 
survival. Whatever your goals, 1 hope this paper will help 
you in some way. 



GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 



The SUNY-Albany Women's Concerns Committee lists four 
basic recommendations for women faculty members. 2 

□ Be active and energetic on your own behalf. Do not 
assume that anyone else will look out for your interests 

□ Develop a strategy now that will guide your progress as a 
scholar, teacher, and colleague over the next five years. 

□ Seek information, advice, and assistance in developing, 
implementing, and revising your strategy. Do not make major 



decisions without talking to other people. 

□ Keep careful records of your activities as a scholar, teacher, 
and colleague. Begin immediately to create a tenure file. 

Here are some other general strategies. 

□ Work on more than one project at a time. 

□ Actively seek feedback from colleagues, senior faculty 
members, and your department chair. Do not assume that no 
feedback means there are no problems. Because women are 
less likely to get feedback than men, and because evaluations 
from male supervisors may not be given until something is 
wrong, it is important to deliberately seek it so that problems, 
if any, can be identified and dealt with. If you do not get a 
formal evaluation at the end of your first year, ask tor one. 
Your evaluation should be performed annually and put in 
writing. If your evaluation is negative and you believe the 
comments are legitimate, you should discuss them with your 
chair to plan what you need to do to improve. If you believe 
any negative comment is not accurate, provide written mate- 
rials to refute the evaluation. 

□ Talk with women of different races, from different classes, 
with different sexual orientations, from different places in the 
-.academic hierarchy. Find a mentor. Get feedback, strategies. 
Develop your own networks. Find out what others have done 
in individual instances or what women's groups or minority 
groups have done to effect change. (Some of these subjects 
are discussed in greater detail throughout this paper.) 



WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW 
AND HOW TO LEARN IT 



Most of the formal knowledge you'll need is contained in doc- 
uments such as the faculty handbook. Be sure to obtain the 
written policies about tenure, promotion, and retention. 

Ask for a written job description if you do not already have 
one. If there is none, write it yourself and ask your chair if the 
description is accurate. When agreed upon, have the chair 
sign it. Another technique is to send your description along 
with a note to the chair saying, "If 1 have not heard from you 
by (date), i will assume that you agree with this." 

Learn what services are available from the department and 
from the institution, such as clerical help, release time, re- 
search assistance, and financial support. Learn what sources 
of help for research are available outside the institunion. 

Check out fellowship and grant directories such as the 
Foundation Directory. Check with friends and colleagues for 
other sources. Some professional organizations have lists of 
grant support. Check sources of support on existing research 
in your field. 

See the grants officer at your institution if youi institution 
has one. That person can help with sources, check with foun- 
dations and agencies about the appropriateness of your pro- 
posal, and also help you develop your proposal 



In addition to written information, there is a good deal of 
unwritten information that is essential. Every institution and 
department has its own culture. There are unwritten organi- 
zational structures, rules, and customs, and women have less 
opportunity to learn what these are. Some examples are: 
Who are the powerful people in the department? In the divi- 
sion? What are the informal rules? How much deference does 
one show to the people in power? Which behaviors are val- 
ued and which are not? (The purpose of this question is not 
necessarily to force conformity but to help you make an 
informed choice about how you want to behave.) 

A lot of information about the tenure process is not written 
down. Allies are needed on the tenure committee; how does 
one obtain them? Doing excellent research may not be 
enough; it is helpful to know in which publications to pub- 
lish, which to avoid, what conferences to attend, and so forth. 

How can women get this son of information? The best way 
is to talk to people who have been involved in the process. 
Talk with as many people as possible. "What would you have 
liked to know when you began the tenure process?" is a good 
question. 

Talk regularly with your department chair in order to gain 
information about the department, the tenure process, and 
how you are fitting into the department. Leam from others 
which institutional and departmental committees are valued 
by your department so that you can try to serve on those. 
Talk to people about sources for research support that may not 
be generally known or available. 



NETWORKING AND MENTORING 

Mentors and informal networks can provide information , 
strategies, support, and opportunities to meet others who can 
provide the same things. Until recem years, most writers 
examining mentoring and success believed that having a 
mentor was essential to moving up. Mentoring was described 
as a long-term relationship where one per>on (usually a man) 
took another person (usually another man) under his wing 
and taught him rhe informal ropes of the profession, support- 
ed and encouraged him, introduced him to important people, 
and opened doors for his advancement. 

Women students and faculty members as well as other rela- 
tive newcomers in academe often have difficulty in obtaining a 
mentor. In part, because of their outsider status, women may 
have less knowledge of how the system operates and what steps 
to take to find a mentor. Additionally, to the extent thar most 
people are more comfortable with people like themselves, 
some men may be uncomfortable mentoring women. They 
may also believe that women are not likely to stay in their pro- 
fession long enough to be worthy of the mentor's involvement 
or that women are not capable of exceptional work and 
achievements and therefore arc not worthy of sponsorship. 



Women often turn to other women for mentoring. Unfor- 
tunately, there are not enough women in most departments 
and fields to provide the intensive experiences needed for suc- 
cessful mentoring as traditionally conceived. As a result, 
many women have focused on networking with both men and 
women. Traditional mentoring involves a close relationship; 
networking is more casual. But one can gain similar kinds of 
help from both: some more easily from mentoring, others 
more easily from networking. Most people need both in order 
to survive: strong ties and weak ties. Networking can be de- 
fined, in a sense, as providing sho'.t-term, multiple mentors. 

Many of the following suggestions are appropriate for both 
networking and mentoring. 3 

Mentors and others who can help do not need to be profes- 
sionally well-established. Colleagues at the same level — col- 
leagues in other departments, fields, and institutions — can 
also be helpful. Get to know clerical workers and respect 
them as you would professional colleagues. Not only can they 
be helpful in getting things done, but they also can be another 
valuable source of information about informal structure. 

Talk with people at all levels: your department chair, senior 
professors, junior faculty members in your own department, 
women colleagues in other departments, people with research 
interests similar to yours in other departments, people in your 
discipline at other institutions. Take the initiative in seeking 
out these people by calling and visiting them. 

If you are seeking a mentor, don't wait passively until you 
are asked. Introduce yourself. Ask a colleague to mention 
your work to a potential mentor. Maximize informal contacts 
with the person(s) you would like to have as a mentor by 
working together, serving on the same committee or task 
force, sharing information that might be helpful, attending 
the same meetings. One way to begin might be asking for help 
regarding the strengths and weaknesses of your work. Always 
express appreciation for advice and criticism. 

Don't limit your search for mentors to your own institution. 
If appropriate, send a paper(s) with a letter asking for com- 
ments to persons who work in the same rreas, whose work you 
have cited (or have cited you), who you met at a conference, 
or who have been recommended to you by mentors at your 
home institution. (But don't send book-length manuscripts 
without prior encouragement.) Invite your potential mentor 
to be a guest lecturer in your class or other group. Productive 
researchers, among other things, maintain regular and close 
contact (for example, telephone calls) with colleagues on and 
off campus who conduct research on similar topics.* 

The SUNY-Albany Women's Concern's Committee sug- 
gests that you think of your own informal network as a per- 
sonal "advisory committee." 

Develop a "career cooperative" or other mutual support 
group. This is not a therapy group but focuses on institutional 
and professional issues. s 

Keep in mind that relationships take time and effort. 

Join your professional organization and offer to work on 
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committees. Join caucuses and commissions in your profes- 
sional organization that deal with women's and/or minority 
issues. 

Keep in mind that networking and mentoring are two- way 
streets. Many women underestimate the amount of knowledge 
they have about the academic system or about their organiza- 
tion, the contacts they have, the avenues they can use to help 
someone else. You don't have to be at the top of the heap to 
be a mentor. You, too, can provide information, strategies, 
support, and opportunities to help other people and expand 
their networks. 



NEGOTIATING 



Negotiating, although we often do not call it that, takes place 
at many points in an academic career. Asking about the 
terms of a job offer or about changing the conditions of your 
work, whether for a change in salary or obtaining additional 
space, all involve negotiating. Often women are uncomfort- 
able with negotiating, and it is sometimes helpful to talk 
about this with other people if you are uncomfortable about it. 

Be specific about what you want. You probably have the 
most power to negotiate at the time of a job offer. For exam- 
ple, if there is a chance that you might get a research assis- 
tant, this is the time to ask for one, rather than hope that 
once you are settled you will be able to work things out. 

Talk to others about w!nt they would have hked to have 
asked for had they known more (such as parts of the benefit 
package, travel to professional meetings, research support, 
teaching load, sabbaticals, office space, equipment, and mort- 
gage assistance from the institution). 

Whether negotiating a job offer, a salary increase, or some 
benefit, negotiate from a position of strength. Ask for a high- 
er salary because of your achievements (which you describe) 
and not because your children are going to college. Being one 
of the "deserving poor" does not get you a raise in academe 
(or anywhere else). 

Once you are on the job, you may have to initiate negotiat- 
ing for particular benefits. Do not assume that good wo-k 
alone will merit what you think you deserve. In most in- 
stances, if you need clerical help, more equipment, or what- 
ever, you will have to ask for it and negotiate. 

After any negotiating session is concluded, be sure that you 
have a summary of what was agreed upon in writing. You can 
write a letter or memo summarizing the agreement. Martha 
Tolpin suggests that such a memo cover the topics discussed 
and the conclusions reached, both positive and negative. She 
especially advises that people be very specific about time and 
money issues and adds that if your counterpart negotiator does 
not take the trouble to write you, your letter or memo will 
constitute the written record. 6 As suggested earlier, you can 
end si n a memo with a statement such as "If 1 do not hear 



from you in the next two weeks I will assume that my under- 
standing of our meeting is correct." 



HANDLING DISCRIMINATION 

Women do need to learn the same skills that men learn, but 
they also need toleam about the unique barriers that they as 
women will encounter. Women arc not treated in the same 
ways as men are treated in the workplace. They get different 
reactions from other people and they need to know what 
these reactions are so that they can deal with them. 

If women... aren't prepared m advance tor. ..lgender-J 
related problems on the job, they will be stunned at the 
first occurrence and have no relevant training to cope 
with the inevitable. Because white men have not been 
subject to subtle forms of discrimination, they cannot be 
expected to appreciate how different their attitudes are 
toward women business colleagues. 7 
Women are outsiders and therefore at a disadvantage in 
male-dominated organizations. All of us try to hire people like 
ourselves— the clone factor. We are all more comfortable 
with people like ourselves. Also, some men lack confidence 
or trust in women or have some level of anxiety about 
women. They may be unsure about what working with a 
woman is like or whether they— and the woman-^zan handle 
it. When men are uncomfortable and/or when they are 
threatened by women's achievements, their informal behav- 
iors are likely to communicate their discomfort and, in turn, 
make women uncomfortable. For example, ignoring women's 
comments or interrupting them keeps women off balance. To 
the extent that women know and understand these behaviors, 
they can better deal with them, or at least not be devastated 
by them. 

Pick your battles carefully. You can't raise every single issue 
of sexism (you'll go crazy if you try!). There may well be dis- 
agreements and disagreeable behavior on the part of some 
people, but not all of them are worth fighting about. Never- 
theless, when things are very bad, they can't be ignored. 
Sherita Caesar, a Motorola executive, said succinctly, "If you 
won't tolerate an injustice from a friend or acquaintance, why 
should you take it from a work associate V* 

Behavior that makes women uncomfortable often makes 
them angry as well. However, reacting in an emotional or 
retaliatory manner is often not effective. Similarly, ignoring 
the behavior in the hope that it will go away is also ineffec- 
tive because the lack of response is typically misinterpreted as 
approval or not caring about the behavior. Ignoring bad 
behavior does not make it go away; indeed, it may get worse. 

Many women find it helpful to confront the behavior by 
specifically stating what they do not like and what they want 
to happen: "You and I are going to be working together for a 
long time. I'm uncomfortable when you refer to me as 
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'Sweetie.* My name is Mary, and that is what I want to be 
called," or, u Look, whenever 1 make a suggestion its ignored, 
but when someone else makes the same suggestion, you react 
to it positively. Pd like you to pay attention to the suggestions 
I raise." Some women have responded lightly to sexist com- 
ments or jokes with words such as, "Uh-uh. That's a 'no-no.' 
That s sexual harassment." 

These techniques are most effective when used the first 
time the behavior occurs, although they will also work later * 
If you are feeling angry and cannot easily separate your feel- 
ings from your behavior, it is often wiser to wait until you can 
react in a calm, collected manner. 

Don't assume a paranoic! attitude when bad things happen. 
Look tor an alternate explanation such as inefficiency, for 
example. In real life, few plots occur; most people have nei- 
ther the time, energy*, nor ability to plot. It is easy to blame 
other people and outside factors or, conversely, to blame one- 
self. Instead, try to figure out what really went wrong. Talk to 
others about it in terms of what happened and what to do 
next. 

Don't blame men as a group. They are not the enemy; sex- 
ism is. If you thtnk you are being di>counted, think of tt as a 
challenge and try to figure out what you can do*, where do you 
go from here? That's more productive than simple blaming 

Sometimes men will test women with aggressive comments, 
they ma> say things that are either deliberately nasty or inad- 
vertently hostile. One way (not the only way) to respond is 
with humor. One woman who was referred to at a panel as "a 
loveI\ lady with whom I would hate to disagree" turned the 
tables when she referred to the speaker as "a handsome gen- 
tleman with whom 1 would hate to disagree." Responding to 
discriminatory comments with humor connotes strength, and 
often through humor we can communicate thoughts that 
would be far more threatening if they were communicated 
directly." 

Sometimes humor can be used to make women feel uncom- 
fortable. Aggressive humor can define and ridicule the out- 
siders), and thereby create bonds *mong those who share the 
laughter. One way to deal with aggressive humor is to pretend 
ignorance and lack of understanding. When a colleague tells 
a sexist joke, you can say, with a straight face, "1 don't under- 
stand the joke. Would you tell it again?" There is nothing 
worse for a joke-teller than to have someone not "get the 
joke," You listen again, and then ask him (usually it's a "him") 
to tell it a third time, perhaps then asking him for an explana- 
tion. Typically the joke-teller either will decide you have no 
sense of humor or perhaps begin to understand that the joke is 
inappropriate. In either event, he is not likely to tell you that 
kind of joke again. 

You can use a similar technique in responding to inappro- 
priate questions or statements by taking them quite literally 
and responding in kind. For example, if a male colleague 
compliments you on your appearance during a professional 
presentation, you can thank him, and then immediately com- 



pliment him on how nice he looks or what a beautiful suit he 
is wearing. 

Additional suggestions appear under "Sexual Harassment" 
on page 8. 



PERSONAL PRESENTATION 



The way in which one presents oneself affects the way in 
which colleagues and students make judgments. While it is 
tempting to say that ones dress and manner should not count 
and that one's work is what is really important — and in a bet- 
ter world this would be true — one needs to be aware of what is 
expected in dress and behavior so that one can make a choice 
as to how to respond. The problem is figuring out whether or 
how to play the game with regard to some superficial behav- 
iors while preserving one's own integrity and sense of self in 
the more important areas. Cynthia Secor, director of Higher 
Education Resource Services (HERS) Mid- America, recog- 
nizes the twin and sometimes conflicting needs of persona! 
expression and professional expectations and reconciles them 
by advising, "When you dress 'up,' think of yourself a<< being 
in professional disguise. "^ 

Phyllis Saltrman Levy recommends that women should 
emulate some behaviors that white males engage in and 
explains wh\ she believes certain other behaviors should he 
avoided:' 1 

Z Baking cookies for meetings. If others bring iood to meet- 
ings, do the same. 

Z Answering the communal phone. If you do so, you will be 
asked to take messages and therefore give the appearance of 
being a secretary. 

Z Cleaning up after meetings. If you do it, you aie proving 
that you like the role of tidying up. Leave when others leaw. 

□ Taking notes for meetings. If asked to do so, vou can sa> 
that you do not have the time to get the notes out to every- 
one. i: 

□ Doing needlework in the presence ot colleagues. The ben- 
efit of relaxation and enjoyment does not override the disad- 
vantage of being viewed in a conventional and stereotyped 
female role. 

□ Using apologetic speech and qualifying statements ("This 
probably doesn't make sense"). If you sound incompetent and 
weak, you may be perceived that way. 

□ Presenting a "sweet" image by always smiling, nodding 
agreement, refusing to take a strong stand, using a "swet f 
tone of voice when intending to sound firm. n 

Levy also points out the danger of going to the opposite 
extreme: 

There is a difference between being feminine and acting 
unprofessional. Some women lose sight of their female 
identity. They buy into the white male system with e\en 
greater force and commitment thav white males. These 
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women never smile, even at appropriate times. They are 
always very serious; there are limes to be businesslike and 
times not to be. Be able to laugh. Do not take yourself 
too seriously. Do not start thinking of the opposite sex a* 
the enemy. The richness of the female experience is 
worth maintaining. The objective is not to become a 
white male. The objective is to be able to function in a 
white male society. 14 



SELF-CONFIDENCE AND MODESTY 

An eagle cg£ w d s lost and ended up being found by some 
chickens who raised the eagle. The eagle learned to peck 
at the ground with his head down. One day another 
eagle flew above, and the eagie on the ground sighed, 
"Oh, I wish ] could fly like that!" 

We create man} of our own limitations. Because most of 
what we do is learned, we can learn many things we do not 
think we are "good at/' We choose many of the behaviors we 
engage in. Many women have less self-confidence than their 
male colleagues; this, in turn, may make them more cautious 
about doing new things or taking risks. They doubt their own 
abilities and are less likely to set high goals, and they ma> be 
more fearful of failure than male colleagues. 

Women have been socialized to be -lest, to play down 
anv attention to themselves. They ma* oeheve that u xi 
"unlaJ\like" to talk about their achievements. Women d re 
supposed to "wait" until they are noticed. That simply doesn't 
work m academe or elsewhere. The American Psychological 
AsvKiations "Survival Guide to Academe for Women and 
Ethnic Minorities" notes: 

Women and ethnic minorities . .have been taught to be 
modest m presenting themselves. Further, they often 
have a lack of knowledge and confidence about the sig- 
nificance of their contributions. Women are less likely 
than men to attribute their successes to their own ability, 
and more likely to blame their failures on a lack of ability 
■ • .Awareness of the self- labeling trap is important . . . . 

Self-effacement can affect hou colleagues evaluate 
your successes and failures and can diminish your self- 
esteem and confidence. When presenting yourself to 
other faculty members, do not hide your achievements. 
There is no place for false modesty when preparing 
tenure documents You should concentrate on convey- 
ing favorably your strengths, accomplishments, and con- 
tributions to the field, your department, and your 
university h 

If you don't tell anyone about a paper you published, they 
simply may not know about it. If you don't tell people about 
your ideas and achievements, they may begin to believe that 
you have none. To the extent that women are devalued, it is 
even more important for women than for men to display their 



achievements. 

Yet because of their low self-esteem, some women may find 
it hard to believe in their own abilities. Even women who are 
confident about their abilities may have difficulty in openly 
talking about their skills and abilities; they see themselves as 
"bragging," and to the extent they have been taught to be 
modest, "bragging" seems unfeminine— even unnatural— to 
some women. 

Some women act "girlish." Others, attempting to please, 
may smile excessively and try to be sweet, charming, and 
modest. These are mannerisms that do not give the impres- 
sion of confidence and ability. Some people may think a 
woman who acts this way simply is not very bright I:. 
people's minds "girlishness," sweetness, and modesty are ~ ' 
incompatible with intelligence. Showing less confidence is 
easily translated by many as being less competent. 

Thus, self-deprecating remarks such as, "I'm not too good 
with statistics" are more likely to be heard as expressing a lack 
of competence and confidence rather than as expressing mod- 
esty about one's abilities. Indeed, because women often have 
less self-esteem and have been "trained" to be excessively 
modest (in contrast to men, who are "trained" to boast about 
their skills), women's "modesty" can be a hindrance; it can 
become a self-fulfilling prophecy or communicate to others 
that one is not competent. 

Women's speech often has been described by linguists, com- 
munication specialists, sociologists, and feminists as generally 
being less assertive and more deferential. Women typically 
use more qualifiers ("Perhaps there is a likelihood. . ." and add 
tag questions such as, "It's hot, isn't itT Their voices may go 
up at the end of a sentence and their statements may begin 
with apologies ("I'm probably wrong but. .."). Men's speech, 
in contrast, is typically more definitive, strongly assertive, and 
often both competitive and combative in nature. Often the 
proposed solution for these speech differences is to help 
women learn to talk assertively, in the manner of men. While 
this can be helpful, it presents still another dilemma for 
women. Those who talk assertively may well be seen as "un- 
feminine" or, at worst, "castrating/' No matter how women 
speak, their style may viewed by others as "not quite right." 
This is the difficulty in which women often find themselves; if 
they are perceived as "feminine:' they are not seen as capable 
of functioning successfully i n the world of work; if they act 
^less feminine,*' they are not perceived as capable but as 
"bitchy" instead. Thus, women often walk a fine line, be- 
tween being "too feminine" or "too masculine." 

Some researchers note that the less assertive style of speak- 
ing has positive value in fostering collaboration and encourag- 
ing others to participate.' 6 A definitive statement such as, 
"We must start a new committee* puts listeners in a position 
of having to agree or disagree, and the status of the speaker 
may well influence how they respond. In contrast, a state- 
ment such as, "Well, what do you think? Would a committee 
be helpful r allows people to express their opinions in a more 
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collaborative manner and without regard to the status of the 
speaker. Ideally, women and men alike need to learn to speak 
in both styles — the "masculine" and the "feminine" — so that 
each person can choose whatever is appropriate for the partic- 
ular situation. 



LETTING PEOPLE KNOW HOW GOOD YOU ARE 

Merit is obviously necessary for survival and success, but merit 
alone is not enough. Because women and the work they do is 
often either ignored or devalued, it is even more important for 
women than for men to be sure that others know how good 
their work is. Her are some suggestions that might be helpful. 

Work to get on programs at professional associations. In 
addition to submitting individual papers, sometimes you can 
submit a complete panel for the program. Work on projects, 
committees, task forces, and reports with others as a way of 
increasing ycur visibility. If you have been asked to serve on 
too many committees and want to decline, explain why, and if 
possible, suggest the names of other women or men. If you 
have reason to believe that you have been selected because 
you are a woman, state clearly that there are other people who 
can represent women's concerns on the committee, and again 
suggest other people. Be sure to let the people you suggested 
know why you suggested them. 

Do not apologize for yourself, any unique characteristics 
you have, or experiences you have had. Make an asset out of 
anything "different" from the male norm. For example, if you 
took care of a famil> before returning to school for your doc- 
torate, talk about your motivation perhaps being stronger 
than that of students who may have gone on directly tc com- 
plete graduate school. 

When you have done good work — whether it is publishing 
an article in a prestigious journal, giving a presentation at a 
conference, or solving an institutional problem — be sure to 
inform your colleagues and especially your department chair. 
One way to do this is to send a- short memo, "For your infor- 
mation," which encloses the article or describes what you did. 
Be sure that professional information is put into your person- 
nel folder. 



SEXUAL HARASSMENT 



The few studies that have explored the extent to which 
women faculty members have been sexually harassed by other 
faculty members or administrators suggest that anywhere from 
20 to 50 percent of women faculty members experience some 
form of sexual harassment from colleagues or administrators. 

If this happens to you, talk to someone. The director of 
affirmative action, the head of a women's center, or the chair 



of a committee on women's concerns, as well as other col- 
leagues, can often be helpful Having a conversation is not 
the same as filing a complaint, and you may be able to get 
some good advice about how to deal with the situation. 

Find out what your institutions policy is and what your 
options are. In almost all instances such behaviors are illegal, 
but understandably most people do not want to file a formal 
complaint within their institution or instigate a lawsuit. 
Fortunately, there are other options that may be helpful. 

Speak up when sexual harassment happens. Some of the 
suggestions under "Handling Discrimination" on page 5 may 
be helpful. It is important that you communicate that yon Ho 
not like the behavior. Say something like, U I dont like this 
behavior at all, and 1 want you to stop it." Labeling the 
behavior as sexual harassment may be helpful. WTien nothing 
is said, the harasser often believes, erroneously, that the 
woman is enjoying his behavior. 

Keep records, such as a journal or notes, that detail what 
behavior occurred, when, where, witnesses (if any), how you 
responded, and what the harasser did next. Should you decide 
later to file a charge, these records can be used as evidence. 
Just as important, writing. things down can help you sort out 
your feelings about what has happened and help you figure 
out what you want to do next. 

Do not blame yourself. Women often wonder if they have 
"caused" harassment. It is not something that a woman 
causes; it is an action that the harasser has decided to take. 

Write a letter to the harasser. 17 Many people have success- 
fully stopped sexual harassment by writing a letter to the 
harasser. Usually the harasser stops harassing the writer as 
well as other women. The letter consists of three pans: 

□ Part one is a factual description — without evaluative 
words — of what has happened ("Last week you put your hand 
on my knee"). 

□ Part two describes what the writer feels about the behavior 
("I'm very upset about this," or, "I'm disgusted with you, and I 
want to throw up when 1 see you."). 

□ Pan three consists of what the writer wants to have hap- 
pen next ("I want your behavior to stop," or, "1 want you to 
treat me with the respect that colleagues deserve"). 

The letter is delivered either in person or by registered or 
certified mail. The letter works in part because it is a private 
communication; copies are not sent to the department chatr, 
dean, president, or the press. The writer keeps one copy for 
herself. In most cases, the harasser is surprised that his behav- 
ior is viewed this way, and he also may be fearful of what the 
writer is planning to dp. Typically the harassment stops and 
the harasser says nothing. If he wants to discuss it or apolo- 
gize, the writer should simp K > say something like "I'm not 
going to discuss it; 1 just want your behavior to stop." The let- 
ter can be used as evidence should it fail to stop the harass- 
ment and if retaliation then occurs. It is important to keep in 
mind that retaliation is prohibited to the same extent that 
icxual harassment is prohibited. 
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OTHER SEXUAL ISSUES 



In sacking out informal concacts with male colleagues, be 
aware that friendly/professional behavior on your part may be 
misinterpreted by some men as a sexual overture. If you want 
to have lunch with a colleague, you may be able to defuse any 
sexual misinterpretation by retiring to your boyfriend or hus- 
band, if you have one, or inviting two cnen or a man and 
another woman. Having lunch in places where you are likely 
to be seen by colleagues is also helpful. If you do this often in 
visible places and with different colleagues, the act of having 
lunch or dinner with someone may seem more ordinary. 

Think twice before becoming involved in a sexual relation- 
ship with colleagues in your department, especially with 
senior colleagues. Should the relationship fail, it could have a 
negative impact on the tenure process, especially if there are 
bad feelings. If your relationship is known, it may affect the 
way in which colleagues and administrators judge your work 
They may be more likely to believe that your good work was 
done by your colleague rather than by you. Remember that 
sexual "indiscretions" are usually forgiven men but held 
against women. Even the hint of a sexual relationship can 
undermine a women's professional reputation and reinforce 
others' beliefs that her sexuality is more important than her 
professional competence. Do not assume that a departmental 
relationship can be kept secret for very long. 



Moreover, women who understand these dynamics can take 
the initiative and introduce their strong points, especially if 
their interview gives them little opportunity to "display" their 
strengths. 

What if during a job interview someone asks if you have 
children? It is not only inappropriate but illegal. One can 
point out that it is illegal, but that may be difficult to do if you 
want the job. You can respond, "No |or yes]. Do you have 
children T Some women who have been asked if they plan to 
have children and did not want to raise any doubt about their 
future have responded with downcast eyes and stated that 
they were sterile. When they became pregnant later, thev 
talked about the wonders of modern medicine — a white he 
which some may find offensive but which, it should be noted, 
is not about the applicant's qualifications but about an irrele- 
vant obstacle to being evaluated fairly. Others who have chil- 
dren have responded to the underlying assumption that a 
woman cannot have children and perform well on the job. 
They have described the adequacy of their child care arrange- 
ments and their ability to maintain professional commitment. 

Another strategy is to act puzzled: Tm sorry, I don't under- 
stand what having children has to do with the job." And of 
course, one can also respond playfully, and perhaps with a 
smile and a small giggie, and say, "Oh, is this a test to see how 
i would react to an illegal question?" or, "You didn't really 
mean to ask that question, did you?" 



INTERVIEWS 



WORKING IN THE SYSTEM 



Interviews are often more stressful for women than for men 
for several reasons. To the extent that women have less self- 
confidence and esteem, they may feel uncomfortable and less 
prepared. While overtly discriminatory actions are relatively 
rare during interviews, there nevertheless may be real differ- 
ences between the types of questions asked of men and of 
women. Men may be more likely to be asked open-ended 
questions such as, "How did you become interested in bio- 
chemistry?" This type of question allows the respondent to 
portray him or herself in the best possible manner by selec- 
tively discussing those items which are most flattering and 
impressive. In contrast, women may be more likely to be 
asked more direct and factual questions such as, "How many 
articles have you published'" or, "What courses have you 
taught r These types of questions give a woman less opportu- 
nity to display herself in an impressive manner. Moreover, 
being asked factual questions can be a tense experience; at 
worst, it can be more like a grilling. To the extent that open- 
ended quest ionvmay relax an interviewee, that person may 
appear a more pleasant, more compatible potential colleague. 

Knowing that different types of questions may be asked may 
alleviate some of the discomfort women might experience. 



As outsiders, women often can see more clearly the flaws in 
the structure; they are faced with the constant tension of 
wondering, "How do I fit into the structure?" and, "How do I 
work to change the structure without risking rejection by the 
structure?" 

Almost every woman needs to make continual decisions 
about how she fits into the system. She will undoubtedly be 
advised by some to avoid women's issues both politically and 
in the classroom. That may be a safer course, but doing so 
exacts a heavy price. One cannot move ahead and be content 
if one has denied important parts of oneself. Part of life is tak- 
ing risks and accepting what comes with the choices you 
make. No one can move ahead or survive without taking 
some risks. If there are unpopular issues or subjects you want 
to deal with, you may need to do *o if you are to be at peace 
with yourself. If you want to pursue women's issues, including 
women's studies, go for it. 

There are a number of ways you can deal with unpopular 
issues in order to minimize damage to yourself. Developing 
specific strategies and allies can make the difference between 
a rocky but fulfilling career and a career that is dashed on the 
rocks. 

If you work on women's issues on campus, develop another 
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area of expertise such as budgeting, faculty rights, or academic 
freedom. 

Encourage men to support women's issues. Work for and 
with men: Where possible, seek out men who are more likely 
to be comfortable with women — men whose wives have a 
career, men who have daughters, or men who are nontradi- 
tional in their approach to life and work. These men can 
often be helpful in providing information, support, and 
advice. 

Don't try to "act like a man." It's a dead-end game in 
which women can't succeed because they are not men. Be the 
kind of person you are. 

Before bringing up an idea at a departmental meeting, dis- 
cuss its feasibility with other members to get additional input 
and establish yourself as a productive member of the depart- 
ment. If the idea is inappropriate, it is better to leam this dur- 
ing an informal conversation than during a formal meeting. 

When failure occurs (and everyone makes mistakes some- 
times), figure out what went wrong and how the situation can 
be improved (what do you do next to retrieve it?). A good 
way to answer these questions is to talk to people about what 
you might do. After you have an idea of what makes sense to 
you, you can also seek out the person (s) involved, apologise if 
necessary, and/or ask for their advice on "Where do we go 
fiom here?" and/or explain what you plan to do 10 remedy the 
situation. 

Watch how you label your behavior. If you label your 
behavior only as failure, you are more likely to damage your 
self-esteem. Norma Raffel at Pennsylvania State University 
always labels any "failure" as "a learning experience." This i* 
a way to temper your anxiety and recover from the experience 
by dealing with it differently than if you simply label it as 
"failure." Do not lose sight of your strengths. 



RELATIONSHIPS WITH STUDENTS 



Both male and female students have gender-related expecta- 
tions of their professors. They may expect women 10 be more 
caring and motherly than their male teachers. They may put 
more pressure on women faculty members for special treat- 
ment such as extending deadlines, and they may be angrier at 
a woman faculty member who refuses than at a male professor 
acting the same way. 1 * 

The double bind that exists for women faculty members 
with their male colleagues also exists with their students. At 
the same time that students may expect supportive behavior 
from female faculty members, they may nevertheless interpret 
*uch behavior as weakness, perhaps seeing it as "too femi- 
nine. n But if a woman professor acts more assertive — like her 
male colleagues — «he may be viewed as "too masculine." 

The gender of a person affects the ways in which they are 
perceived, particularly in terms of competence vmd ability 



Because women's behavior is often devalued — by faculty 
members as well as students— even when women faculty 
members act the same, their behavior may be viewed differ- 
ently. Thus, a strong woman faculty member may be seen as 
rigid and controlling rather than intellectually rigorous and 
challenging. The devaluation of women by both women and 
men students may explain why women's teaching often re- 
ceives lower evaluations than men's, as found in several stud- 
ies. The devaluation by students can take the form of negative 
body language such as turning away, lack of eye contact, and 
other forms of inattentiveness. Statements made by women 
faculty members may hold less credence than those made by 
males and are more likely to be met with skepticism or disbe- 
lief. Thus, it becomes important for a woman faculty member, 
where appropriate, to let her class know of her achievements. 
It is often wise to do this at the first session of the class in 
order to combat devaluation. 

The authority of a woman faculty member may be chal- 
lenged more often and more intensively than that of a male 
faculty member, especially by some male students. Although 
most male students are respectful and receptive, a small but 
significant number will find it difficult to relate to a female 
professor. Indeed, sometimes male students will continually 
contradict a woman faculty member, regardless of the content 
of her words. One way to deal with this is to deflect the ques- 
tion to the clas:, rather than trying to restate your own posi- 
tion. If a student says something similar to "That doesn't 
make sense, everyone knows that..." you can say, "Well, whai 
do the rest of you think about this?" 

Sometimes a student may criticize you inappropriately, as 
in, "You are politicizing the class by talking about women's 
issues," and good teaching techniques (such as "Tell me why 
you believe that" or a sympathetic "It's hard for many people 
to talk about these issues") may fail. In such instances you 
may need to be aware that the comments may not be logical 
or subject to change through rational discourse because they 
may have a large emotional component. If the student is par- 
ticularly aggressive, a flippant remark in some instances, such 
as "Ah! It will probably get worse" may be helpful as an indi- 
rect means of telling the student that the attack on the faculty 
member is not working. 



CONCLUSION 



All of the issues discussed here ate public problems, not pri- 
vate ones. Although each of us often has to handle these 
issues and may even do so successfully, these issues will con- 
tinue to be present and cannot be solved for everyone solely 
by individual actions which may enhance individual careers. 
Thus, it is important for those who are committed to equity to 
work specifically for changes that will address these issues for 
everyone. This might involve a wide array of actions such ^ 
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working on an institution's committee on sexual harassment, 
using women's caucuses in the disciplines or women's campus 
committees to ensure that questions are asked of candidates 
for office or employment to ascertain their commitment to 
women, or pressing the curriculum committee to ensure that 
scholarship on women is incorporated into existing courses. 19 
It might mean joining a women's organization, or at the least, 
contributing money to those organizations that you believe 
can make a difference. 

When we are concerned with the structure of academe (or 
society at large) there are probably four options we can 
choose. One choice is to flee, although where one would go to 
flee discrimination is questionable. A second choice is to 
withdraw psychologically into apathy or bitterness and not be 
involved in changing the institution. A third choice is to be 
a revolutionary, to try to tear down the entire existing struc- 
ture and replace it, hopefully with something better. Not only 
is that almost impossible to do, but it also leaves us with not 
really knowing what the new structure would be and how it 
would operate. The last choice is that of trying to change 
society, inch by inch, bit by bit, painstakingly instituting 
change in whatever small measure one can. And that is pre- 
cisely what people of good will have been doing since time 
immemorial. 

Much has changed in academe during the last rwo decades, 
but much more is needed if we are to develop a society where 
men and women have options that are not limited bv tradi- 
tional notions about what is proper and improper. We have 
taken the first step of what will be a very long journey. 
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Center for Women Policy Studies, 1983). 
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(Washington, D.C: Center for Women's Policy Studies, in 
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Policy Studies, 1988). 
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The Graduate School and University Center 

of the City University of New York 



Center for Advanced Study in Education 

Graduate Center: 33 West 42 Street. New York, N Y 10036 



SEMINAR SERIES ON COLLEGE TEACHING FOR WOMEN PH.D. STUDENTS 

Evaluation Form - Session # 1 
April 4, 1994 

What was the single most valuable part of this session? 



Please explain why: 



What changes or additions to this session would have been useful? 



Name (optional): 

Program: 
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The Graduate School and University Ce nter 

of the City University of New York 



Center for Advanced Study in Education 

Graduate Center 33 West 42 Street. New York. N Y. 10036 



WOMEN'S SEMINAR ON COLLEGE TEACHING CAREERS 

Participant Survey 

I need to know about your reactions to the Women's Seminar on College Teaching Careers program, 
and about its possible impact, in order to both revise the program for future groups of participant!* and 
results to the funding agency. Please take a few minutes and answer all of the questions as fully and as honestly 
as possible; your responses will be confidential and will not be seen by other participants or people associated 
with the Graduate School. Thank you very much for your support of this program and for completing the 
Survey by May 27, 1994 and returning it in the envelope provided. 



1. Please indicate how useful (worthwhile) the Seminar was overall: 

Not useful at all Not very useful Somewhat useful Very 7 useful 

2. Please indicate how enjoyable the Seminar was overall: 

Not enjoyable at all Not very enjoyable Somewhat enjoyable Very enjoyable 

3. Would you recommend the Seminar to a friend? No Yes, with qualifications Yes. 

Please explain your response: 



4. With respect to the content we covered, what was: 

a. the single most important topic (be as specific as possible): 



b. the single least important topic (please be specific): 



c. the most surprising topic or discussion in terms of what you didn't expect: 



Please turn page over 
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5. In your opinion, what topics needed more discussion? 

What topics/discussions could have been eliminated or curtailed? 



What topics were omitted that should have been covered? 



6. With respect to the program's organization : 

a. Were there: too many too few just enough meetings? 

Please explain: 

b. Were the individual sessions: _ too long _ too short _ just about right? 
Please explain your response: 



c. Were the presenters' generally: 

_ Not good at all _ Not very good _ OK _ good _ excellent 

d. Was the atmosphere: 

_ Not conductive to free exchange or Conductive to free exchange 

_ too formal and didactic or _ relaxed and easy or _ supportive and 

encouraging 

e. Was there enough time at each session for everyone to voice her opinion? No Yes 

Please explain your response: 



f. As a group, did the range of participants' different experiences: 

— detract from the discussion or add to the discussion 

_ make the discussion less interesting or _ make it more interesting 
lead to too many diversions or stimulate new ideas 

g. Was having two presenters at each meeting: 

distracting or reinforcing 

h. How well, in general, did the presenters work together? 

— Not at all well Not very well _ Somewhat well Very well 

Continued, next page 
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7. Overall, how would you rate the balance between the Seminar's emphasis on "women's 
concerns " and its emphasis on "pedagogy and teaching career concerns"? 

Much too much emphasis Somewhat too much emphasis Just the right 

on (please explain): on: amount of emphasis 

__ on those broad areas: 



8. What one aspect of the Seminar (person, idea, etc.) was most outstanding? 



9. Please describe one new idea or concept that you heard about or learned through the 
Seminar: 



The next few questions are about the program's impact on you. 

10. Please rate your interest in women's issues/concerns before and after taking part in this 
program: 

Before After 

Not interested at all 

Not very interested 

Neither interested or disinterested .... 

Somewhat interested 

Very interested 



11. If there was any change in your level of interest from before to after , to what do you 

attribute it? (Check as many as apply.) 

the program overall the general content 

a particular presenter; please a specific remark or idea; specify: 

specify: 



the influence cf peers other; please specify 



Please turn page over 
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12. 



How involved in women's organizations/causes were you before the Seminar? 
_ Not at all _ Not very _ Neither involved _ Somewhat _ Very 
involved involved nor not involved involved involved 



13. Now, as a result of the Seminar, are you more or less interested in becoming involved: 
in a discussion group: _ less interested _ about the same _ more interested 
in an activist cause: _ less interested _ about the same _ more interested 
in a political group: _ less interested _ about the same _ more interested 
in a professional group: less interested about the same more interested 



14. Piease briefly describe any other changes in you personally that have come about as a 
result of your participation in the Seminar. 



Please use the rest of the space for comments. 



Name (optional): 



Program: 



Thank you for completing this Survey . Please use the envelop provided to return it by 
May 27, 1994 to Barbara R. Heller, CASE, CUNY Graduate Center, 25 West 43 Street, 
Room 300, New York, NY 10036. 
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Women PhD's and the Academy 

presents 

Last Monday of the Month Lunch Time 

SEMINAR SERIES 

addressing academic and professional issues for 
waxen in academia 

Noon to 1:30 P.M. Roan 1629 GSUC 



November 28 Academic Power Structure & Interviewing 

Joan Tronto 

Prof, of Political Science and 

Coordinater of Women's Studies, Hunter College 

December 14 . 4:00-7:00 p.m., Rm 1700 B/C. Holiday Gathering 
with the FIPSE Seminar on College Teaching participants 

January 30 Writing for Publication 

Louise DeSaivo 

Prof, of English, Hunter College 

Fe bruary 27 Grant Writing 

Barbara R. Helier 

CASE/Special Programs, GSUC 

March 27 Presenting at Conferences 

Amy Mandeiker 

Prof, of Comparative Literature, GSUC 

April 24 Balancing Priorities & Setting Limits 

Jill Dolan 

Prof, of Theatre, GSUC 



Call Barbara R. Heller, 212/642-2910, for more information 
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